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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ILITARY events in China have been overshadowed by the 

decisions on Japan’s war policy taken at the Imperial Con-- 
ference in Tokyo. -It seems certain that, despite pressure from 
the Naval Staff, Japan will not declare a blockade, and has 
decided that the advantages of declaring it outweigh its 
disadvantages. By declaring war Japan would call the 
American Neutrality Act into force and cut off herself as 
well as China from American supplies, while a blockade 
might fail to achieve its object, as supplies of arms are reported 
to be reaching China through French Indo-China and from 
Russia via Sinkiang. Yet the course Japan has chosen appears 
to offer her no other way of ending the war than the prolonged 
and exhausting process, which continuously lengthens 
her communications, of reducing China province by province, 
however remote they be. The attack on Canton has been 
postponed or temporarily abandoned ; and Japan has concen- 
trated on her advance by railway in North and Central 
China. On the Tientsin-Pukow railway her armies, advancing 
south from the Yellow River and north from the Yangtse, 
have almost effected a junction at Lunghai, at the crossing of 
the railway running east to west from the coast to the interior ; 
at Lunghai, where Chiang Kai-shek is reported to be present, 
the Chinese are preparing to resist; they are reported also 
to have decided to strike at the lengthy communications which 
link the Japanese troops with their bases in North China 
and on the Yangtse. 

* * * 2: 

The Situation in Spain 


The defeat of General Franco’s attempt to recapture 
Teruel is for the moment certain; “the Teruel brooch,” 


Which, he announced at the New Year, had clasped “ the 
chain of victories of the year now ended ” has pricked him 
severely, and General Queipo de Llano in Seville is reduced 
to impotent abuse of the Nationalist forces in the town. 
The Government is. in complete possession of Teruel, 
Colonel Rey and the Nationalist garrison have surrendered 


without disgrace, and the Republican troops have even retaken 
some of the positions on the Tooth of Teruel from which 
they were driven three weeks ago. It is difficult to under- 
estimate the value of the Government’s victory; its effects 
abroad may be measured by the general revision of opinion on 
the war in almost every country, varying from admissions on 
the Right that the Government may still win to assertions 
on the Left that they will win in the next few months. 
More significant, perhaps, is a statement by Sefior Portela 
Valladares, the Right-Centre Prime Minister who left Spain 
on the outbreak of the war and voluntarily returned to 
Valencia in the summer, asserting his belief in the justice of 
the Government’s cause and his certainty of their victory. 
Apart from its results in raising the Government’s morale 
and in upsetting General Franco’s plans, the battle for 
Teruel must also have effects on General Franco’s allies 
in a war that may now turn against them. Certainly General 
Franco’s prestige, and by consequence theirs, has never 
been lower since he failed to take Madrid over a year ago, 
and something must be done if it is to recover. 
* * *x x 
Herr Hitler on Peace 


Herr Hitler’s New Year address to the Diplomatic Corps 
was in form and substance all that could be desired. Its 
theme was peace, its purport Germany’s desire to see European 
peace established. It is easy to talk peace and prepare for 
war, but if Herr Hitler is charged with that he is well entitled 
to reply by asking which of the Great Powers (except Italy, 
where disquisitions on peace are not frequent) is not doing 
the same. It does not, moreover, inevitably follow that 
preparation for war is fatal to peace. Germany’s strength 
has dispelled whatever genuine fear she had of being attacked ; 
our strength is becoming such as to deter any Power from 
precipitating a conflict in which we might be an opponent. 
No one can look on the situation in Europe with satisfaction 
or confidence, but at least the tension is less acute than it 
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has been for some months, and the possibility of some 
reasonable understanding between this country and Germany 
greater. If that understanding could be achieved it is hardly 
too much to say that the peace of Europe would be secured. 
Herr Hitler says he wants peace, and he may reasonably 
expect to be believed, though we have still to be assured 
that he wants it on conditions that can justly be fulfilled. 
How best the contacts initiated. during Lord Halifax’s visit 
to Berlin can be developed is a matter that demands careful 
consideration. That they ought to be developed is patent. 
* * x x 


France’s Labour Troubles 


The labour crisis in France, which once again has involved 
the Front Populaire Government in serious difficulties, 
appears to have been precipjtated by the folly or intent 
of workers and employers alike. The workers have alarmed the 
middle-class and the Radicals by reviving the stay-in strike, 
which has become a kind of bogey; on the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of heavy industry on Tuesday refused to take 
part at the joint conference at the Hétel Matignon on 
M. Chautemps’ proposals for a new labour code. The 
code is intended to strengthen compulsory arbitration, 
regulate the employment and discharge of labour, prevent 
stay-in strikes, and ensure that a secret ballot shall be taken 
on every strike decision. As it is, M. Chautemps will probably 
have to introduce the code on his own and the Cabinet’s 
authority. In the Cabinet itself he may be faced with opposi- 
tion from M. Bonnet, his Finance Minister, who would not 
be averse from joining a Government more to the Right, and 
outside the Cabinet from employers and workers alike. 
In this renewed struggle of capital and Labour both parties 
have useful weapons. The Left has been strengthened 
by the public indignation aroused by the confessed .respon- 
sibility of a member of C.S.A.R., the terrorist Right wing 
organisation, for the bomb outrages in the Etoile quarter 
last September; the employers may derive even greater 
assistance from the new attack on the franc which began 
last week, timed with suspicious accuracy to coincide with 
their refusal to discuss M. Chautemps’ proposals. It is clear 
that a serious Cabinet crisis is imminent. ° 

x * * * 


A Parliament in Russia 


On Wednesday 1,143 deputies from all over Russia 
assembled for the first meeting of the Soviet Parliament, 
consisting of the All-Union Council and the Council of 
Nationalities. Each deputy was returned unopposed; 855 
are members of the Communist Party ; 50 per cent. are said 
to be of the generation whose political consciousness has 
been formed by the present dictatorship; all are pledged 
to support of Stalin. The rigid orthodoxy in which the 
deputies are united deprives the Soviet Parliament, in 
Western democratic opinion, of much of its value; but, 
equally, it is worth noticing that the deputies have been 
elected without distinction of colour, race, sex, economic 
circumstances or, above the necessary limit, of age. Unfor- 
tunately, the meeting of Parliament does not appear to 
have ended the purge that preceded it.. Indeed, it appears 
that priests are being subjected to a renewed persecution ; 
‘the Anti-God Society has sprung ‘into new life, and the 
Metropolitan of Moscow and many others have been arrested 
as agents of the Gestapo. In fact, it appears that, with a 
naiveté which makes them poor instruments for nefarious 
plots, many priests believed that the liberties, including 
religious liberty, guaranteed by the Constitution really per- 
mitted them to try and exercise a legitimate influence. In 
addition, M. Grinko, late Commissar of Finance, has been 
denounced as a spy and a traitor; like so many who have 
been executed, and unlike their successors and the new 
Parliamentary deputies, M. Grinko had been an active 
revolutionary in Czarist days, when, as now, that was danger- 
ous in Russia. 


Great Britain and Eire 

Too many attempts to straighten out~ relations between 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State (or Eire, as we must 
now call it) have proved abortive for any excessive expectations 
to be raised by the announcement of forthcoming conver- 
sations between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. de Valera. But 
it is certain that the conversations would not have been 
arranged at all if there was not reasonable ground for hoping 
that they might bear some fruit. There has been more 
contact than was always generally known between Mr, 
Malcolm MacDonald, as Dominion Secretary, and Mr. de 
Valera in the last eighteen months, and the excellent personal 
relationship existing between the two has created a favourable 
atmosphere for informal discussion. That the old annuity 
dispute and the cattle embargo that arose from it should 
still block the way to understanding because no agreement 
can be reached on an arbitration tribunal is lamentable, 
The new constitutional position of Eire makes it more than 
ever unreasonable to force on Mr. de Valera a purely Imperial 
tribunal if he prefers, for example, the Permanent Court 
at the Hague (whose present President happens to be British). 
But if Mr. de Valera is going to make the abolition of the 
partition of Ireland a sine qua non then the negotiations must 
fail before they begin. Desirable as the unity of Ireland 
may be, and is, nothing in the form of pressure on Northern 
Ireland from Downing Street could be tolerated. Oppor- 
tunity may arise, now or in the future, for a British Prime 
Minister to use his good offices at Belfast. If so it must be 
seized and doubtless will be. But no more than that is 
possible. 

x x x *x 

Palestine 


The murder of Mr. J. L. Starkey, head of the Marston- 
Wellcome Archaeological Research Expedition in Palestine, 
by a party of armed Arabs near Hebron on Tuesday, was 
a particularly brutal and senseless crime. The Arabs 
cannot hope to attain their ends by such methods. Indeed 
they add an impossible difficulty to an already complicated 
situation, for it seems that no solution can be applied until 
terrorism has been abandoned. Yet it is doubtful whether, 
by its latest pronouncement, the British Government has 
done anything to ease the position. Though the declaration 
that the Government is not committed to the partition 
scheme of the Palestine Commission is more pleasing to 
the Arabs than the Jews, the prospect of further and indefinite 
delay cannot but be exasperating to both sides; and, as 
an Arab paper has said, there can be little purpose in prose- 
cuting still further enquiries in a small country about which 
by now, everything that is likely or useful to be known is 
known. It is precisely this sense of exasperation which 
is likely to lead to an increase of terrorism; for terrorism 
may easily seem the only method of forcing to a decision 
a Government which shows itself only too clearly to be m 
doubt. The Commission’s partition scheme was by no 
means perfect; but the Commission was right if it con- 
sidered even an imperfect solution better than prolonged 
delay and indecision; their cost is the loss of such lives 
as Mr. Starkey’s. 

* * * 
M. Goga and Rumania 


The immediate results of M. Goga’s appointment 4s 
Prime Minister of Rumania, as opposed to his pronounce- 
ments before attaining office, have so far been less alarming 
than was at first to be feared. In an article on another 
page a particularly well-informed correspondent compares 


’ M. Goga’s position with that of Herr von Papen in Germany 


in 1932, but gives reasons why it may be less favourable 
to the victory of full-blooded Fascism. It is clear indeed that 
for everyone M. Goga is the lesser evil: for King Carol 
because the alternative to him is M. Codreanu and the Iron 
Guard, for M. Codreanu because the alternative is a dictator- 
ship of King Carol, even for the Jews because his successor 
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may be one who acts as brutally as he speaks. What is 
most remarkable, however, in the: Rumanian situation is 
that, whoever takes power and is to retain it, can choose what 
policy to follow only within limits; for Rumania’s policy 


_at present must recognise the existence of three predominant 


forces. _ The first is Anti-Semitism, for which, as our corre- 
spondent shows, conditions in Rumania itself are responsible ; 
the second is the attraction exercised by the German and 


Italian dictatorships ; the third, a consequence of this, the . 


necessity for an authoritarian system. 
* * *x x 


Referendum and War 
The rejection by the American Congress of the so-called 


-Ludlow resolution has relieved President Roosevelt of con- 


siderable anxiety. The aim of the resolution, which, if adopted, 
would probably have necessitated an amendment of the 
Constitution, was to stipulate that a referendum of the 
people should be taken before any declaration of war by 
the United States, and the motion to call the resolution out 
of committee into the full House was only defeated by 209 
votes to 188. It does not at all follow, however, that all 
the minority would have supported the resolution in the 
House ; their vote may simply have represented a desire to 
see the project adequately thrashed out. The adoption 


: of the resolution would be a blow to the principle of repre- 


sentative government, for members of a Parliament are elected 
for the express purpose of taking momentous decisions, and 
to throw the responsibility back on the electors in a crisis 
is not, though it may seem to be, true democracy. The 
delay, moreover, which such a process would entail might 
well be disastrous when such a question as the declaration 
of war was involved. At the best it would encourage the 
idea that no matter what the provocation America would 
never fight; the prevalence of that impression would not 
improve the outlook for world-peace. There is more hope in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conviction that the peaceable Powers must 
be stronger than potential aggressors. 
*x * * * 
Afforestation Prospects 


Other things being equal it is certainly wasteful to leave 
potential wealth unexploited. Sir Roy Robinson, chairman 
of the Forestry Commission, said, in a paper which he read 
on Monday to the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, that 
he believed that “‘ we are well on the way towards proving 
that many hundreds of thousands of acres of practically 
worthless land, hitherto classified as unplantable, can be 
successfully afforested at low cost.” With one important 
proviso, this work of afforestation is to be welcomed not 
only for the value of the resultant timber produced but also 
because in this way much otherwise dull or even ugly country- 
side may be rendered pleasant. But at the same time the 
designation “‘ practically worthless land” may have been 
applied only after economic apprisal. It is obviously neces- 
Sary to consider aesthetic values equally. Much fear has 
already been felt at the threatened incursion of the Forestry 
Commission into the Lake District, and general agreement 
expressed upon the disastrous effect this would have upon 
the peculiar beauties of this district. Subject to that reserva- 
tion the development of an industry which will within a 
reasonable period give high returns on the capital invested 
and meanwhile make a certain amount of new employment 
deserves every encouragement. 

eS -# “s 
Next Week’s “‘ Spectator ” 


_ Next week’s Spectator will include an article of particular 
imterest by Bernard Shaw, and a defence, by D. W. Brogan, 
of the American film against the British, to be followed in the 
Succeeding issue by a defence, by Ian Dalrymple of the British 
film against the American. The “ Over Eighty on Under 
Thirty” series will be concluded with an article by Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University, 





The Parliamentary Scene 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: 1937 was not 
a good year for the Parliamentary Labour Party. It reached 
the lowest depths of depression in July when the decision 


‘was taken to abstain on the service estimates. Since the 


Bournemouth Conference there has been some measure 
of recovery. Internal differences have been reconciled at 
any rate for the moment. Sir Stafford Cripps has returned 
to the Front Bench and although he may still be a liability 
in the constituencies, he is unquestionably the official Oppo- 
sition’s greatest asset in debate. After the series of failures 
in the “‘ miniature General Election” in the summer, Dr. 
Haden Guest’s victory in Islington seemed to indicate a 
distinct rise in the party’s stock. The rank and file both 
at Westminster and elsewhere are in much better heart 
than they were six months ago. 
x , * x *« 


Nevertheless the Labour Party has a long way to travel 
before it is even within sight of a majority. In 1935 the 
National candidates polled 11,704,745 as compared with 
Labour’s 8,326,131. It is argued that a turnover of a little 
over one and a half millions, involving an increase of roughly 
20 per cent. in the number of Labour votes, would place 
Labour ahead of the combined Government parties, and 
that such a percentage increase is rather less than that 
achieved between 1931 and 1935. Arguments of this kind 
take no account of the electoral system. Sovereignty does 
not rest in any simple majority but in the constituencies, and 
at no election since the War has the distribution of seats 
reflected with anything approaching accuracy the strength 


‘of the respective parties in the country. Mr. G. D. H. 


Cole has calculated that if at the next dissolution Labour 
managed to win every seat where the adverse majority is 
now less than 5,000 this would give them-a bare equality 
with the Government supporters. As he further points 
out, no one seriously supposes that they are within measur- 


able distance of doing anything of the kind. 


* x x * 


It is one of the paradoxes of modern politics that while 
in many specific cases the Labour Partv is probably successful 


*in expressing the mind of the majority of the electors, such 


success does not bring its corresponding reward at the polls. 
The public may frequently agree with the Socialist leaders 
but it prefers not to be governed by them. Undoubtedly, 
the personnel of the Front Bench is partly to blame. When 
Mr. Attlee says that man for man they are as good as their 
opposite numbers on the other side of the table he may 
believe it, but there can be few even among his own sup- 
porters who share his illusions. Early this session it was 
decided that the Front Bench should be elected instead of 
being composed largely of ex-Ministers as heretofore. Then 
the veterans got busy and managed to persuade their colleagues 
to re-elect them almost en bloc. A party which relegates 
Mr. Pritt to the back benches and refuses to promote men 
like Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Lieut.-Commander Fletcher 
has only itself to thank if the electorate is not impressed. 
*x * * * 


The Liberals have never done better for themselves than 
when they chose Sir Archibald Sinclair to be their leader. 
Since the retirement of Lord Baldwin he is the most attractive 
figure of all the party heads. He has added greatly to his 
stature as a Parliamentarian and his popularity in the country 
is increasing. Among his followers the intellectual level 
is a high one; necessarily so, since a man is not elected 
as a Liberal nowadays without some unusual personal 
qualifications. Their failing is that they are too sweetly 
reasonable. They tend to become a party of specialists 
and to neglect the obvious necessity of justifying their exist- 
ence on the grounds of fundamental principle. In British 
politics a third party with no hope of an independent majority 
can only survive by being perpetually on the attack. 
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JAPAN AT THE CROSS ROADS 


N Tuesday, for only the fourth time in over forty 
years, the rulers of Japan assembled at a conference 
in the presence of the Emperor himself ; and the rarity 
of the event may be taken as a sign of the critical point 
which has been reached in the war in China. The crisis, 
it is true, is not a military crisis ; in six months of war 
Japan has beaten the Chinese armies wherever they 
have opposed her, has occupied three of China’s four 
capital cities, seven provincial capitals, two of her greatest 
ports, and the whole of her maritime provinces as far 
south as Hankow. And, despite her long exposed lines of 
communications, on which, it is reported, the Chinese 
intend to open a general attack, it is unlikely that Japan’s 
military success will turn into defeat. Nor is the crisis 
financial. No modern wars can be waged without great 
financial strain, but there is little reason to believe that, 
as yet, difficulties of this kind will compel Japan to 
restrict her military operations in China. The crisis 
she faces is, above all, political and diplomatic; it is, 
above all, the simple and yet difficult question—What 
to do next? The more the question is considered, the 
more the conclusion is confirmed that when, six months 
ago, Japan attacked China, she gravely miscalculated 
the consequences of her action. 


Japan has given only one intelligible expression of her 
war aims, and its vagueness is perhaps evidence of the 
confused purposes which inspired her aggression ; 
her aim, she has said and now repeats, is to bring China 
to her knees. In this aim she has failed as conspicuously 
as she has succeeded in occupying territory which she 
does not-want and whose impoverishment by war ruins 
one of the greatest of Japan’s actual and potential markets. 
We have no territorial aims in China, says Japan, and 
in this case it is reasonable to believe her ; but territory 
js what she has won and nothing else. 


There is little doubt that in beginning the war Japan 
meant, by inflicting a series of rapid defeats on Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies, to bring the Chinese Government 
“to reason,” force it to accept a position of tutelage to 
Japan, and end its flirtations with the Chinese Com- 
munists. By Christmas the process was to be over, 
and peace and co-operation established in the Far East. 
Precisely the reverse has happened. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is more bitterly hostile to Japan than ever, and 
has flatly refused the peace terms offered by Japan through 
a German intermediary, and the Communist leaders 
have been given a share of power. Worst of all, from 
Japan’s point of view, the war appears to have created 
in the Chinese, for perhaps the first time in their history, 
a consciousness of national unity which is - backbone 
of their Government’s resistance. 

Is this, for Japan, victory or defeat? It is, so far, 
a military victory and a political defeat, and it is this 
contradiction which she has to solve. It seems clear 
by now that bringing China to her knees involves not 
merely defeating Chiang Kai-shek in the field, -but 
overthrowing his Government. But how is this to be 
done ? So long as his armies exist, so long as the Chinese 
will to resistance is unbroken, so long as Chiang himself 
persists in his hostility, he is the real ruler of China, 
however. often he is defeated. The only feasible way 
of destroying his Government and ending its resistance 


is by cutting it off from the means of continuing the war, 
and especially from supplies of armaments. This 
necessarily involves declaring war on China, for only that 
will give Japan the right to establish a blockade and to 
search neutral vessels. Even a blockade might fail to 
break Chiang’s Government ; it would certainly involve. 
Japan in even greater difficulties with neutral powers 
than she has yet encountered, and will entail greater in- 
terference with their trade with China; and British 
commerce at Hong-kong will be the greatest sufferer. 


For, paradoxically enough, the inevitable interference 
with trade caused by the war has inflicted less loss on 
China than on others. China is a vast agricultural and 
almost self-subsistent empire ; her foreign trade, though 
large in volume, is of small importance in her internal 
economy. Those who lose most by interference with 
that trade are the British, the Americans, the Japanese 
themselves. It is thus natural that Japan’s latest demands 
for a predominant share in the Government of Shanghai’ . 
are questions to be decided, not by the Chinese, but by 
the British and American Governments. And it would 
appear that, in regard to them also, Japan has made 
serious miscalculations. Certainly, in beginning the 
war, she counted confidently on the isolationist sentiment 
of America and of Great Britain, and no doubt that was a 
correct calculation if the war was to last, as Japan reckoned, 
for only six months, at the end of which any damage done 
to their interests might perhaps have been amicably 
settled. But six months of war, and Japan’s own errors 
in that period, have been enough to arouse both British 
and American opinion to a degree that could not have 
been expected, and to create a sympathy and co-operation 
between the two countries which, if it is confidently main- 
tained, and if the war continues, may allow them to 
bring an influence to bear on Japan that now seems 
difficult or impossible. 


These considerations should be fully weighed by the 
British and American Governments in the face of Japan’s 
threats to their interests in China ; it is to be hoped, also, 
that the two Governments will recognise they have a duty 
to China to use what influence they have to restrict 
Japan’s aggression. Japan is victorious now, and her 
soldiers may behave with all the arrogance and bravado 
of victors; yet her situation is not such that she can 
ignore a determined refusal by both Governments to 
sacrifice their legitimate rights and interests, in Shanghai 
especially. It should be recognised that neither in 
equity nor in expediency are there any grounds for 
satisfying Japan’s demands. They would certainly not 
be to the advantage of the city, where the Municipal 
Council has dealt with the dangers of the situation with 
great success; those dangers could only be increased 
by handing over its Chinese and foreign population to 
Japanese control. And it is worth noticing that a joint 
British and American refusal to consider a change in 
the form of the municipal government might well 
receive German support. Germany may be allied with 
Japan in the pact against Communism, but in China she 
is less concerned with Communism than with her con- 
siderable commercial interests there, and. nothing has 
been more remarkable than her anxiety to assist in 
making peace between the two antagonists. 
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It may be said that, by now, it is too late to prevent 
or to hinder the complete satisfaction of Japan’s Asiatic 
ambitions, that whatever losses Britain or America 
sustain were incurred by their toleration of Japan’s 
initial aggression in Manchukuo, and that nothing now 
can be done to right the wrongs done to China. Yet, 
Japan’s difficulties are such that they offer many oppor- 
tunities for bringing influence to bear on her. If the 
war continues they will increase, and there could be no 


excuse for a failure to exploit them to the full; the day 
may yet come when Japan may be as eager for the sym- 
pathy of Britain and America as she now seems eager to 
flout their interests. She has other, and stronger, 
enemies than China, and can have no desire to face them 
after a war which, whatever its issue, must be an exhaust- 
ing one and must leave her with military and political 
responsibilities for which, at the most, her resources 
will be ro more than adequate. 


AIR-RAIDS AND THE CITIZEN 


es which have appeared in the last two issues 

of The Spectator on the subject of air-raid precau- 
tions, together with an illuminating examination of the 
existing situation by a Special Correspondent of The 
Times, should serve to call attention forcibly to a problem 
which the Government has hitherto been handling with 
a conspicuous lack of vigour. The case for an adequate 
anti-air raid organisation is overwhelming. Precautions 
in this field can by no distortion of argument be regarded 
as aggressive. They are actually in a two-fold sense 
defensive. They will immensely reduce panic, indisci- 
pline, injury and loss of life in the event of a raid on 
these shores ever taking place, and they will at the same 
time sensibly diminish the likelihood of its taking place ; 
for if a hostile country sees us palpably unprepared the 
temptation to deal a crippling stroke will be great, whereas 
if we are protected as we might be, the game might well be 
held to be not worth the candle. 


The present situation is undoubtedly serious. The 
Air-Raids Precautions Department of the Home Office 
was set up in May, 1935; its formation was already long 
overdue, and at its inception it was provided with a staff 
absurdly small in proportion to the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problem. More than two-and-a-half 
years later London, at once the easiest and most vital 
target in the country and the Empire, remains virtually 
unprovided with any Air-Raid Precautions organisation 
whatsoever ; and the country as a whole is not in much 
better case, although certain local authorities, such as 
those at Southampton, have set an example which will 
make the work of preparing the rest of the country much 
easier. Responsibility for the inadequacy of the progress 
made can certainly not be attributed to the officials of 
the Air-Raid Precautions Department. Within the limits 
imposed in this country on all non-elected officials, in the 
face of Governmental apathy and a public indifference 
which has sometimes bordered on ridicule or even 
hostility, they have worked wonders. The advances in 
research, the steps taken to make its results available to 
the public, by means of pamphlets and courses of instruc- 
tion at the Anti-Gas School at Falfield, above all, the 
preparations made for the distribution of respirators to 
the whole population, incomplete as they are, represent 
a very considerable achievement. 

The blame for the delay must be much more widely 
Spread. Perhaps one of its basic causes has been the 
feeling that when once the bomber had started on its 
flight.human aid was powerless to restrict the havoc 
which it would work. The late Prime Minister’s speeches 
did little to mitigate a pessimism which is, fortunately, 
quite unjustified: Leaving aside the more active forms 
of defence, the pursuit aeroplane, the anti-aircraft gun 


and the balloon barrage, each of the dangers of which 
the bomber may be author, except those of direct hits 
by bombs containing high explosives, can be minimised ; 
and the damage done by a high explosive can be restricted. 
The respirator and the gas-proof room can in ordinary 
circumstances provide complete protection against gas, 
high concentrations of which are alone really dangerous, 
and are difficult to obtain ; though the official assumption 
that it is unnecessary for civilians to be provided with 
special clothing which will afford protection against the 
so-called “blister gases,” mustard gas and Lewisite, 
may be found to be unduly optimistic. As experience 
at Southampton, recorded in these columns last week, 
has shown, three civilians, given a minimum of training, 
can extinguish a fire caused by an incendiary bomb ; 
and if Spanish experience is any guide, the effectiveness 
of the incendiary missile has been exaggerated. Know- 
ledge and training can prevent panic. The high explosive 
bomb remains an acknowledged and fearful menace ; 
casualties and suffering there must be, but there is no 
evidence to justify fears of the annihilation of the popula- 
tion of London at one blow, or even from a series of 
blows. Protection from splinters is comparatively easy 
to afford, and a comprehensive first-aid organisation can 
relieve pain and save life. 


Air-Raid Precautions can be made effective: it is 
essential to make them so. Technically great progress 
has been registered ; the deficiencies are in organisation 
and leadership. The problem which overshadows all 
others is first to reach the public, and then to teach it: 
the Englishman’s house, for this purpose as for others, 
must be his castle, and every man, woman and even 
child must be able to bear part in its defence. While 
the householder’s handbook will be useful in reminding 
people what to do, it is probable that personal instruction 
by trained wardens, together with individual familiarity 
with the respirator, the gas-proof room and the methods 
of dealing with the incendiary bomb, will be of more 
practical value in the initial stages. This presupposes the 
existence of a vast supply of men and women who are 
not only themselves thoroughly trained in the essentials of 
anti-gas and firefighting methods, but are also endowed 
with the gift of communicating their knowledge to’ 
people who may be apathetic, or indifferent, or merely 
stupid. In particular they will have to be able to 
convince all employers of the importance, in their own 
interests, of organising domestic schemes and training 
staffs. 


- The urgent need of creating this civilian army of 
expérts shows what the extent of the problem is. The 
work of teaching the teachers has only just begun. Nor 
have the administrative difficulties’ of -Air-Raid Pre- 
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cautions been finally mastered. Under the provisions 
of the Act, in certain localities one authority will be 
responsible for the general scheme of precautions, and 
another for the scheme of fire precautions; the co- 
ordination of these schemes will require not only thought, 
but also the conquest of those jealousies which seem 
inherent in the relationships of many local authorities. 
A strong lead at the centre is necessary. The hour 


is late. There may be many excuses for the previous 
delay, but we cannot afford to temporise further. The 
work should become the soie responsibility of a special 
Under-Secretary, whose duty it will be to convince the 
nation that a democracy properly organised will prove 
superior to other more military and more mechani- 
cal régimes. On his success will depend both the 
safety and the strength of this country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. W. E. DODD, the retiring American Ambassador in 
Berlin, has got back to his own country and said a little 
of what he thinks of the Nazi system, with the result that 
London papers reporting his remarks have been seized by 
the Secret Police in Germany. Mr. Dodd’s feelings can be 
understood. He is a democrat through and through, as 
much as Woodrow Wilson, whose Life he wrote ;_ I discovered 
that when I dined with him some years ago at Chicago, 
where he was a Professor. In place of him Berlin gets a 
professional diplomatist, Mr. Hugh Wilson, who as American 
Minister at Berne used to keep in close touch with the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Schooled in the service, he 
may go a little further towards adjusting himself to his 
surroundings than his predecessor, who would-never consent 
to attend the Nuremberg Party Rally, but if the Germans 
think there has been a change from Mr. Dodd to someone 
with a totally different outlook they have some disillusionment 
in store—unless, indeed, Mr. Wilson himself has changed 
considerably since I saw him last. 
* * * * 

I have been favoured with a copy of a neat little pamphlet 
which I understand Japanese booksellers are slipping into 
any book or parcel of books which they send to this country. 
It is entitled “ Why? Who? How?” and offers soothing 
and satisfying replies to questions by a perplexed foreigner 
regarding the war in China. From it any untutored English 
reader will learn much. He will learn, for example, that 

“* Japan’s action is not aggressive but defensive.” 
“* Japan’s aim is ‘ not territory but co-operation’; and 
there is no question of infringing the Nine Power Treaty 

. . . Japan has acted solely to defend herself; the fighting 

was not of her seeking.” 

“Peace will only return when China brings herself to 
see the error of her ways.” 
“Japan is fighting to bring about a better future, not 
only for the Japanese but also the Chinese themselves.” 
The Japanese must rate the intelligence of the potential 
readers of this stuff singularly low. But no doubt they do. 
* x x * 

The appointment of Sir Frederick Whyte to be Director- 
General of the English-Speaking Union is presumably 
satisfactory both to Sir Frederick and to the Union, but 
major congratulations must go to the latter, for it has put its 
affairs into the hands of a man of quite first-rate competence. 
Sir Frederick, when he was elected for Perth in 1910, was, 
I fancy, the youngest member of the House of Commons, 
but he abandoned his political career at home to become the 
first President of the Indian Legislative Assembly and school 
that body in Parliamentary methods. Since then he has spent 
three -years as Adviser to the Chinese Government, and— 
what is more to the point for present purposes—travelled 
and lectured constantly in the United States. At a moment 
when relations between Britain and America are more cordial 
than they have been for half a generation, a body like the 
E.S.U. has an invaluable opportunity for dissipating mis- 
understandings and interpreting the two countries to each 
other. 
past, but it will be surprising if its activities are not con- 
siderably extended on both sides of the Atlantic under Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s direction, 


latter case than the former. 


It has done much valuable work in that field in‘ the 


What Mr. Bernard Shaw-says needs no support from me. 
But with his condemnation of slovenly. English every right- 
thinking man (as a former editor of this paper loved to put 
it) must most heartily concur. Mr. Shaw meant spoken 
English. A good deal could be said on the same lines about 
written English, but that is less important. -People who are 
inaudible, or audible with difficulty, on the wireless, in a 
chancel or a pulpit, on a platform or in private conversation, 
are public nuisances. Some of the clergy, I think, are the 
worst offenders, and I suppose that on a general average the 
best enunciation is heard, as it should be, on the stage. Yet 
is there any reason, after all, why the enunciation of the stage 
should be better than the enunciation of the Church? Clear 
speech may be considered intrinsically more important in the 
But first and last clarity of utter- 
ance in ordinary conversation matters in the aggregate most 
of all. The amount of irritation and strain slovenly speakers 
create in these islands in any twenty-four hours is beyond 


computation. (I am sometimes accused of lack of clarity . 


myself ; that only means that the other person is deaf.) 
* * * * 

The selection of Sir John Anderson as candidate for the 
Scottish Universities is admirable. Sir John, in fact, appears 
to possess all the qualifications. He is Scottish born, went 
to a Scottish school, took his degree at Edinburgh (as well 
as one at Leipzig) and married a Scottish wife. He crowned 
a career of exceptional distinction in the Civil Service with 
a notably successful term of office as Governor of Bengal. 
And with more good work already behind him than fills 
most men’s lives he finds himself at 55 with a probable 
quarter of a century to devote to politics or business, or 
both. His Civil Service career has in many ways resembled 
Sir Arthur Salter’s, and the political outlook of the two 
men is not, I think, very different, though the one sits as an 
Independent and the other is standing as National Government 
candidate. That broad label covers three different parties. 
Actually Sir John Anderson, I imagine, is more a Liberal 
than anything else—presumably of the National Government 
type. Another admirable candidate is opposing him in Sit 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell (Independent), also Scottish born. 


A pity the electors cannot return both. 
: * * *« * 


I ought never to have mentioned cauliflowers. I know 
nothing about them—nothing at all. And when I suggested 
that a cauliflower that brings the grower in an eighth of a 
penny and sells eventually for 7d. owes a considerable part 
of the accretion to the cost of transport I was evidently talking 
nonsense. Cauliflowers, I am credibly informed (at least, 
I assume credibly), travel in luxury from Penzance to Pad- 
dington at 3d. a head. That I get from one correspondent ; 
another scouts the idea of so low a price as an eighth of a 
penny except in abnormal circumstances. Lewis Carroll 
wrote of cabbages and kings; cauliflowers would have 
scanned just as well, but he avoided them. How wise. 

* * * * 


The Under-Secretary to the Home Office, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, is going to Berlin to learn all about Germany’s 
air-raid precautions, so that, profiting by her example, we may 
frustrate her bombers if they come. Admirable international 
co-operation. JANUS. 
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NATIONAL PARKS: A 


TWOFOLD FUNCTION 


By SIR PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL 


ELCOME rumours suggest that the formation of 
National Parks in Great Britain may be about to pass 
from an aspiration to a reality. The term “ National Park ” 
is vague ; the purposes to which such a tract might be dedi- 
cated and the reasons for which its creation have been advo- 
cated are varied, and sometimes conflicting.- As a naturalist, 
I am concerned chiefly about the preservation of scenery, of 
geological exposures, of native animals and plants of all-kinds, 
under conditions in which there is the least possible distur- 
vance from human agency. It is a national duty to preserve 
for future generations the remnants of wild life we. have 
inherited from the past. But frankly I do not think it prob- 
able, or perhaps, even reasonable, that public funds should 
be applied in the first place to such an excellent, although 
restricted, purpose. We have to think of the function of a 
National Park as it would serve the health, recreation and 
pleasure of those who toil with their heads and their hands. 
And that means that we have to envisage National Parks as 
serving the needs of ramblers, tourists, excursion parties from 
works and from schools, educational visits from geological, 
botanical, and zoological classes, sketching clubs and many 
other kinds of visitors not primarily naturalists, and the conse- 
quent provision of access by road and rail, camping grounds, 
rest-houses, refreshment stations, sanitary stations, and even 
sports grounds. I am putting the matter in the form most 
repellent to naturalists, because I think it possible that, if as 
citizens we give our support to the widest conception of the 
functions of National Parks, we can still make, not the best-of 
a bad job, but a very good job for our own purposes. 


To clarify the issue, I shall take a particular case. Cer- 
tainly it is to be hoped that at least one National Park will be 
established in Scotland, one in Wales and two or more in 
England, but it may well be that a first experiment might be 
made in the Scottish Highlands. Among the Deer Forests 
are many areas, sufficiently large, with diversified natural 
scenery, hills and mountains, tarns and streams, moors, rough 
pasturage, scrub and woodland. They can be approached 
by road or rail, they have few human inhabitants, their agricul- 
tural value is infinitesimal, and in our strenuous times fewer 
persons can afford their luxury value. Probably a large 
Scottish deer-forest offers a nearer approach to wild nature 
than any equal area elsewhere in Great Britain, and could be 
acquired for a smaller price. 


The functions of a National Park as a People’s playground, 
and as a Nature Reserve, require control based on knowledge 
and experience of different kinds. Taking the supposed 
case of a Scottish Deer Forest as the subject of a first experi- 
ment, I foresee no difficulty in providing the two kinds of 
control. 


~. Everyone who knows Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and 


Aberdeen, the four great municipalities with the status of 
County Councils, is aware of their skill and success in the 
Creation, maintenance and control of Public Parks. I should 
entrust the arrangements for the popular functions of the 


National Park (most of which would be concentrated on the. 


edge of the forest, nearest the main approach by road or rail) 
to delegates appointed by these four cities, working with 
delegates appointed by the County Council or Councils in 


‘which the Park was situated. No more need be said on this 


side of the subject ; there is nothing that such a body would 
not know about provision for the pleasure and sports of the 
people. But, in no depreciatory sense, it may be said that, 
quite apart from sports grounds and buildings, the amenities 
they provide are artificial. There is no reason, for example, 
against the introduction of landscape gardening, and exotic 
animals and plants into their City Public Parks, and the 
discouragement or condemnation of the wild life and natural 


conditions which are what we naturalists covet most in a 
National Park. I should add therefore to the Governing 
Body of the National Park a panel of persons selected for 
their special knowledge of wild nature in all its aspects. It 
should contain at least one Botanist, one Zoologist, one 
Geologist, and two “field naturalists,” one with special 
knowledge of plants, the other an ornithologist. In the case 
of Scotland, as a first suggestion, these might be selected by 
the Principals of the four Universities, the President of the 
Royal Society.of Edinburgh and of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society. Moreover, apart from the staff concerned 
with the general regulation of the Park, there should be one 
warden or ranger selected by- the Naturalist panel, whose sole 
duty should be the constant study of the wild life in the Park 
and all its fluctuations. 


I may now set down some of the problems which are of 
special interest to naturalists in connexion with a National 
Park. 

Even a deer forest or a grouse moor, although nearer to 
wild nature than agricultural or afforested land, has been to 
some extent sophisticated by the encouragement of certain 
types of the indigenous fauna and flora, and the neglect or 
discouragement of others. The ideal is that a National Park 
should contain all the animals and plants indigenous to the 
area, and, so far as is possible, nothing exotic. The first 
step towards the ideal is a survey of the existing conditions. 
What.mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, what trees, shrubs and 
plants indigenous to the region are still present, and what 
have been exterminated or have disappeared from unknown 
causes ? What exotics have been introduced and how can 
they be discouraged, if merely superfluous, or exterminated 
if directly harmful ? 

The problem of reintroduction is interesting and difficult. 
In any region Nature seems to be full to capacity, and the 
animals and plants in possession seem to resent intruders 
even if these have an ancestral right to a place in the territory. 
For some years I myself have been trying to introduce to an 
area in which they have recently been exterminated, stoats, 
hedgehogs, adders and lizards, common butterflies and glow 
worms, all of which are common on similar ground within 
a few miles. They simply disappear. ‘Spindle trees, wild 
cherries, strawberries, wild daffodils, wood-anemones, prim- 
roses, cowslips and ‘even foxgloves are destroyed by rabbits 
which live at peace with them half a mile away. But my 
efforts have been on a small scale, amateur, and intermittent, 
and with expert knowledge, supervision and patience, I do 
not doubt that reintroduction is practicable. 


On the other hand, even in a National Park through which 
the public roam, the protection of species already in exis- 
tence or reintroduced is less difficult. Quite apart from 
regulations and by-laws and the machinery for their observ- 
ance, the provision of fastnesses, reserves or sanctuaries within 
the Park is all that is necessary. These need not be large, 
varying from a few square yards to a few acres, according to 
the species requiring security, if correctly selected and 
fenced all the year round, or at special seasons such as the 
reproductive periods; and in time the plants, birds or 


‘mammals will spread from their secured haunts to wider 


areas. 

Next, no wild community is static, and vigilance and some- 
times interference will be necessary to control natural fluctua- 
tions. Sometimes a species will multiply beyond reasonable 
limits, sometimes it will almost fade out, and interference will 
be required. This is well understood in the case of animals, 
but I have been impressed by reading Dr. Butcher’s Presi- 
dential Address of last year to the Botanical section of the 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies in which he 
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described the rapid changes which may iake place in British 
flora. We have to.remember that a National Park is not to 
be a lesson in the struggle for existence, but an effort to 
maintain a permanent collection of fauna and flora in natural 
habitat. It is in fact a living museum. Doubtless in a 
museum there must be locked cases, the contents of which 
can be shown only to specialists in the presence of attendants. 
But there is also the wider educational purpose, and it will be 


—=4 


one of the more important duties of the Naturalist panel to 
decide how far educational facilities can be given without 
detriment to preservation. I should hope even that it would 
be found possible to allot regions in which from time to 
time the collection of mineralogical specimens, wild flowers 
and insects could be permitted. Such a possibility would be 
a boon to parties of teachers and students who could combine 
serious study with enjoyment of holiday amenities. 


INDIA IN TRANSITION: VI. THE MADDING CROWD 


By RICHARD FREUND 


HE trouble with India is that it is so big. Try to get 
the hang of any social or political problem, and you 
will be baffled by the first Blue Book you open. It ought 
to be easy, you think; then you find that there are thirty 
or fifty million people involved. But though statistics 
are a nuisance, they are also a consolation. Those Who 
Know will tell you that only a man who has lived in India 
for twenty years, and who Has Been To The Villages, can 
begin to understand things. That is nonsense. Viceroy 
or visitor, civilian or Congressman, they all have to capitulate 
before the onslaught of statistics, and are reduced to backing 
their fancies. No man can do more than guess at what 
matters, and what matters not, in India today. Nine months 
ago the highest in the land were convinced that Congress 
would not obtain majorities in more than three provinces, 
or four at the most. Congress swept six provinces, and 
has since bagged a seventh. Then they were certain that 
Congress did not want to accept office. Almost perfunc- 
torily, they made a cast—and Congress jumped to it. So 
everybody makes his mistakes, and it would not be fair 
to blame them for fumbling. You simply cannot do anything 
else than grope in that country. The only demand that 
public opinion is entitled to make is that the groping should 
be done without the pose of infallibility, which leads to 
irritation and misunderstanding. 


Guessing as hard as I can, I shall make a list of a few 

things which, I believe, really matter in India during this 
giddy period of transition. First comes the strength of 
the National Congress. Though the movement is clogged 
with corruption, torn by conflicting interests, and badly 
hampered for constructive work by the pulls of caste and 
capitalism, its main stream is nevertheless running swiftly. 
Resentment against British domination is its backbone. 
The desire to see India run by Indians provides a unifying 
sentiment, though different sets of Indians have different 
ideas about who, in particular, is to do the running. And 
in recent years the popular mood has gained a bias towards 
the uplift of the underdog. In a vague and non-political 
way, Congress feeling has been focussed on the unspeakable 
poverty of the rural masses. Whether this trend will outlast 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi, or even the first few years of 
provincial self-government, remains to be seen. In two 
or three provinces, at least, the peasant movement is already 
a factor to be reckoned with ; in Bihar, indeed, the Congress 
Committee has just threatened with cxpulsion some Con- 
gressmen who presume to teach the peasants to revolt against 
their lot. 
* But leaving prophecy aside, the National Congress 1s 
today the strongest force in India—or the second strongest, 
next to the British Army. That being so, one would be 
happier to find more recognition of the fact among those 
in authority. What the British Rule in India needs more 
than anything else today is sympathetic, continuous, and 
frank contact with Congress. The time has passed when 
standing on one’s dignity can achieve anything with an 
ambitious, unsettled people, and those At Home who persist 
in hampering a frank approach are doing a grave disservice 
both to Britain and to India. 


Next on the list is the Hindu-Muslim rift. If it can be 
healed at all, it will take another generation to do it in. In 
Simla, last September, I listened to a Parliamentary Debate 
on a Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly which 
should work out an entirely new Constitution. The debate 
deteriorated almost at once into a dogfight between Hindu 
and Muslim members. The Muslims were suspicious of 
Hindu domination in a Free India; the Hindus saw no 
reason why anybody should suspect their intentions. So 
they quarrelled, while British members sat back and felt 
embarrassed. But though the rift is deep and dangerous, 
a political truce, at least, is conceivable. People, especially 
young people, are no longer proud of standing up for their 
particular community; they are apologetic; they are 
ashamed. The North-West Frontier Province, which is 
solidly Mahommedan, has gone over to Congress ; a growing 
number of Muslims are joining the Congress fold. Whether 
this will be the solution I cannot say, but little will be accom- 
plished in India until some solution has been found. 


Meanwhile the social structure of Hinduism is reeling 
under the impact of political forces. Divided into rigidly 
exclusive fragments by thousands upon thousands of castes 
and sub-castes, Hindu society has for centuries been incapable 
of developing any common social or political feeling. It 
should be noted that this system, which is based on the 
unchangeable inequality of men by birth, has nothing to do 
with Hindu religion, but arises out of codes of law which 
were originally secular. Next to caste, Hindu scciety rests 
upon the Joint Family; and these two formations are the 
largest social groups recognised by Hindu Law. No sense 
of loyalty to any larger group, let alone to the whole com- 
munity or to the State, was ever evolved. Society thus has 
been outside the influence of the State for many centuries. 
There has been no secular authority to prevent the crystallisa- 
tion of customs and institutions, to adapt them by legislation 
to changing social needs. And apart from the inroads made 
by British legislation, it remained fundamentally the same 
until quite recently. 


The beginnings of a change have been evident in the 
social legislation of the past twenty years—the Civil Marriage 
Act; the Child Marriage Act; the secularisation of 
religious endowments in Madras. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms gave India the first instalment of a Legislating 
State, which direct British rule could never provide. The 
democratic machinery of the provincial governments, and to 
some extent of the Central Government, placed power in 
the hands of people who suffer from Hindu law and custom. 
Untouchables, for example, could now ask for social equality. 
The women’s movement could press for fundamental reforms 
of Hindu family law. With the development of the secular 
State, the widening of the electorate, the breakdown of 
distance, the growth of industries, and the spread of education, 
a revolution is taking place in Hinduism. Congress is 
succeeding in the political organisation of the Hindus on a 
national basis ; and political organisation is giving them a 
new view of history in which the misery of the people is no 
longer traced to Kharma but to a bad government. The 
latest reforms, enthroning for the first time in 15¢ years 
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genuine Indian Governments, will accelerate the process. 
Caste and democracy are incompatible, and there is some 
hope that caste will ultimately lose the fight. 


Lastly, the world without is beginning to intrude upon 
Indian thought. The Abyssinian war, the Palestine troubles, 
the Spanish upheaval, and the Japanese aggression in China 
have all aroused strong feelings. The Press is filled with 
foreign news. Lectures on international affairs are crowded. 
Terms like ‘‘ The Fascist Powers ” have become household 
words. 
Japan: “With the rest of India, I once admired Japan 
and fondly hoped that in Japan, Asia had at last discovered 
its challenge to the West, and that Japan’s new strength 
would be consecrated in safeguarding the culture of the East. 
But Japan has betrayed that rising hope and repudiated all 
that seemed significant in her wonderful and, to us, symbolic 
awakening, and has now become itself a menace to the 
defenceless peoples of the East.” Soviet Russia was another 
country to which many Indians looked up at one time. 
Today even Jawaharlal Nehru has ceased to admire Stalin. 
One of ‘‘ Nehru’s young men,” M. R. Masani, in a brilliant 
pamphlet wrongly entitled A Foreign Policy for India, plumps 
for the avoidance of “all short-sighted and opportunist 


Rabindranath Tagore has issued a statement against. 


alliances ” and urges “ robust self-reliance.” And Congress 


has sent an ambulance unit to Valencia. 


Yet it strikes me that the growing attention to outside 
events rests chiefly upon a sentimental desire to sympathise 
with as many underdogs as possible. Very few Indians 
have grasped the need of India to think of her safety. Even 
at Congress headquarters I found an incredible indifference 
to questions of defence. The British Army, they say, must 
go because it is too expensive and quite unnecessary. A 
national militia can do the job just as well. Now it is 
just conceivable that a national militia, if the whole Punjab 
joined it, might check the frontier tribes; but who is to 
check Italy or Japan? ‘‘ Aeroplanes can be bought,” they 
say glibly. Who is to fly them? And can battleships be 
bought as well? If so, from whom? It would be unfair 
to blame Indians for inexperience, but there can be no 
excuse for indifference on the part of people who hope to 
rule a free, sovereign India within five years or so. Here, 
then, is an item of my list which matters in a negative sense : 
As long as the problem of Indian defence, which is serious 
and complex, is not even tackled by the nationalist 
leaders, it is hard to be sanguine about their struggle 
for freedom. 


OVER NINETY ON UNDER THIRTY 


By PREBENDARY CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 
[Prebendary Carlile, Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary of the Church Army, was born on January 14th, 1847.] 


HE note of pessimism is unmistakable in the articles 
which have been published from the “‘ Under Thirties.” 
We must not let this undoubted fact depress us, though the 
fact is, of itself, sufficient to give much room for thought to 
an old man of ninety-one. In the last generation it has been 
very freely said that youth did not care much for anything 
except gaiety, for cocktail parties and so on. To some 
extent that phase of youthful life was due to the understand- 
able reaction that followed immediately in the train of the 
War; but was it not also due, to some considerable extent, 
to the fact that the world’s troubles seemed at an end—war 
seemed a thing of the past and not of the future ; opportuni- 
ties abounded and prosperity reigned briefly? Eat... drink 
... be merry .. . for today we live and tomorrow we live 
still more abundantly. The millennium almost ! 

The articles from the ‘‘ Under Thirties ” show chat another 
reaction has come. The fear of war has returned, the fear 
of war far more horrible in all its ways than the last horrible 
war; and the present fight for peace, with its concomitant 
prosperity, is harder than ever. We of the older generation 
can rejoice because there is such a representative youthful 
constituency who see and feel the seriousness of the situation. 
True, one or two of your contributors almost sound the note 
... Eat... drink... be merry... for tomorrow we 
die. Most are seriously pessimistic. 

At ninety-one I find it increasingly difficult to find people 
of my own age to talk to. But I do know this, that as life 
has gone on for me, change has come into the outlook of large 
numbers of older people. No longer do we so constantly 
hear from the lips of the elderly “ times are not what they 
were.” 

They certainly are not. We older people do know a good 
deal about the horrors of civil war in Spain ; we know a good 
deal about the tortures of China ; we know all about the fears 
that either of these wars may involve us ; we know all about 
the horrors of future air-raids ; we know all about unemploy- 
ment. Horrible evil that it is today, it was still more devas- 
tating in days gone by to souls and bodies ; we know a little 
nore about the horrors of bad housing than the ‘‘ Under 
Thirties ” can ever know. I have spenta lifetime in the closest 
association with the slum problem; I have never known a 
time when people were more concerned about the slums than 


they are today; and when more rapid progress was being 
made in their abolition, too ! 


In this way “times are better than they were.” It is 
encouraging that people are “‘ problem-conscious.” 


I see that—not unexpectedly—the churches come in for a 
share of criticism in the “ Under Thirty ” articles; but I 
am sure of this, that with all its faults and failings, the Church 
has, at least in the domestic field, helped more than is com- 
monly supposed to make us thus “ problem-conscious.” 
We are far more sensitive today to the pain of other people ; 
people are far more ready today than ever before to lend a 
helping hand in distress and need. So. much is that true 
that, if there is any anxiety at all, it is that too much, and not 
too little, is being done for people, and too little and certainly 
not too much is being done 7m them. The Brotherhood of 
Man is emphasised inside the Church and outside the Church ; 
and if need we have, it is this—that we ought to have greater 
regard for the Fatherhood of God and a greater consciousness 
of the need of claiming Sonship and of forgiveness for our 
own sins. 

I am not minimising the seriousness of the difficulties which 
beset the world. God forbid. Yet it is clear to all who 
have eyes to see how deeply the mass of civilised opinion is 
concerned with world problems. It has been said that we 
do not trouble ourselves too much about China—because 
China is so far away. But modern invention has brought it 
nearer. The cynic will say we are only concerned with 
China because we fear to be involved ourselves, because our 
financial and business interests are threatened. I don’t 
believe it for one minute. 

I am sure there is more universal and widespread hatred 
of war than ever before, in spite of all the appearances to 
the contrary. I am sure that that spirit of Brotherhood 
to which I referred when touching on domestic themes is 
the spirit of the Christ; I am sure that that spirit will not 
and cannot confine itself to the solution of domestic problems 
and its interest in our immediate neighbours. 


The spirit of the Christ is arising; moral leadership of 
the world will come back again; it is coming back. It 
may raise its head—like the phoenix arising from the ashes— 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in Italy, in Russia 
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maybe. But it will come back; and it will take charge ; 
the spirit of hope will cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. President Roosevelt struck the note the other 
evening when he visualised the democracies of the world 
as millions of units each exerting an influence for peace 
and righteousness; the Archbishop of Canterbury struck 
it in his last broadcast sermon when he appealed to each 
communicant to be an evangelistic missionary. The times 
are going when the Christian army will be content to let its 
officers—that is, the Bishops and Clergy—do all the firing ; 
the times are coming when every communicant will make 
his own assault—under the officership of the clergy—on 
evil wherever he sees it. 

The times are serious; the times are hopeful. I am 
old enough to know in my own experience that when we 


THE SCREEN WORLD 
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were most conscious of evil, then were we most keen to 
to set things right. When in the ’eighteen-eighties my fellow. 
workers and I were half-killed night by night because we 
dared assault the enemies drink and lust, then came the 
most powerful portrayal of the Divine hand in human affairs, 
It was shown by the winning over of our most bitter antago- 
nists and opponents, who in their turn helped us win others ; 
**T have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, 
And all was for best.” 

The end, so far as this life is concerned, cannot, for me, 
be far away. God’s in His heaven. I will not go on to 
say all is right with the world, because it isn’t. But “ Under 
Thirties,”—yes, and others too,—see in these stern times 
not causes for despair, not reason for closing the eyes and 
drifting with the tide, but opportunities. 


: I. RELIGIOUS FILMS 


By Dr. BENJAMIN GREGORY (Secretary of the Religious Film Society) 


HE Christian Church has always been cautious in its 
attitude to new methods, and it has certainly been 
slow to adopt the use of the film in the interests of religion. 
Business has been quick to seize upon it as a medium for 
advertisement. Political parties have used it successfully 
for propaganda. Five years ago experiments made in 
Open-air Cinema Evangelism, by means of travelling vans, 
proved that the Gospel may be effectively presented by the 
pictures. Further experiments made in the Church and the 
School proved equally successful. Now the movement 
is growing so rapidly that it is difficult to cope with its 
demands. It is estimated that at least one thousand religious 
organisations—churches, schools, societies—make some use 
of the film in their work. 

There is a small number equipped with standard pro- 
jectors; and some Schools have installed the 9.5 mm. 
machine. The great majority of projectors are of the 16 mm. 
measurement, and the “talkie” is quickly replacing the 
silent machine. Of course, in all sub-standard machines, 
the film is on non-inflammable stock. 

There is still a considerable section of Church people who 
are hesitant about the use of this latest method of com- 
munication of ideas; and a certain number are definitely 
opposed to it. Much of the hesitancy and opposition is 
due to misunderstanding. So far as the organised move- 
ment is concerned it can be asserted that the film in the 
Church is not intended for entertainment; there is no 
attempt at all to compete with the “ box-office ” cinema, 
nor is the religious film service to be used -in place of the 
ordinary services of the Church; it is an auxiliary and not 
a substitute. Certainly it is hoped that the film service 
will attract to the Church those whom the normal methods 
of worship and instruction fail to reach. Indeed, all over 
the country its effectiveness in this regard has been emphatic- 
ally demonstrated. In these days of declining Church 
attendance and diminishing Sunday Schools this surely is 
in its favour. It is true, as the Bishop of Winchester has 
said, that motion-pictures have drawn to Church large con- 
gregations who come and go with the “ pictures.” But it 
is not unheard of for an episcopal visit to crowd a Church 
with people whom an ordinary parochial ministry fails to 
attract or retain. 

So deep and so widespread is the interest in religious 
films that it may be useful to state something of the aims 
and achievements of the movement. Two national societies, 
happily working in close association, are in the main 
responsible for its direction—the Cinema Christian Council 
and the Religious Film Society. Each of these is repre- 
sentatively inter-denominational. The C.C.C. has wider 
functions than the R.F.S. Not only does it “ undertake 


the propaganda and advisory side of the work,” but it 
“‘ seeks to co-ordinate and direct the interest and influence 





‘of this character ; 


of the Christian Church in relation to the cinematograph ” 
and “ to secure the production and exhibition of wholesome 
entertainment films.” The main work of the R.F.S. is 
“the production and distribution of religious films ” and 
of equipment. It is with the latter that this article is 
concerned. 

The promoters of the movement believe that the word 
“* religious ” should be given a wide definition and should 
be interpreted in a spirit of Christian catholicity. A truly 
inter-denominational society will endeavour to produce 
films likely to be of service to all the Churches. When 
specifically denominational teaching is desired the par- 
ticular Church concerned will be responsible for its own 
films. The Catholic Film Society is doing excellent work 
and other Churches have plans for 
similar productions. 

The chief problem is that of the supply of suitable films 
and the provision of adequate projectors. Here we have a 
vicious circle. The Churches will undertake to instal pro- 
jectors only when there is a sufficient supply of films ; films 
will be made only when a sufficient number of Churches 
have installed projectors. Fortunately the circle is becoming 
smaller. The R.F.S. gives grants which enable a Church 
to purchase a projector, and there is a definite increase in the 
number of suitable films. The R.F.S. has been enabled 
through the generosity of a philanthropic layman, and with 
the co-operation of a well-known firm of educational film 
producers, to provide films for twenty-six services covering 
the season from October to March. 

What are the films which are being shown, or which, it is 
hoped, will be shown? Three main sources of supply are 
available. (1) Certain entertainment films are definitely 
useful in religious work. These require cutting and editing 
and, owing to their length, must be serialised. A religious 
film service, following as it does another service, ordinarily 
does not last more than about an hour and a quarter. Part 
of this time is occupied by a Worship Film and part by the 
speaking of the minister in charge. This means that the 
length of the main film should not exceed two or three reels. 
Films like the Turn of the Tide, The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, Magnificent Obsession, and The Wandering Few have a 
much appreciated place in the programme provided by the 
R.F.S. The fact that the number of such films is increasing 
is an indication of the improvement in moral tone of the 
theatrical film. 

(2) Many documentary and instructional films are being 
effectively utilised to convey moral and spiritual truths. The 
R.F.S. is circulating a number of the admirable educational 
films produced by Gaumont-British Instructional. The title 
and commentary of these films are occasionally revised but 
the body of the picture remains the same. 

(3) Most important, from a religious standpoint, is the 
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“ short ” film produced primarily for use in Church or 
Sunday School. Here is a wide and fruitful field. Scripture 
incidents, parables, scenes in Bible Lands, religious biography, 
the history of the Church, and illustrations of its missionary, 
social and philanthropic work, indicate possibilities and, in 
some cases, actualities in film production. Worship films 
have already been made combining Hymns, Prayers and Scrip- 
ture Readings. Outstanding in this section is the Story film, 
conveying Chiistian teaching. Tolstoi’s tales, Where Love 
Is, God Is and What Men Live By, have been treated in this 
way, and original films such as The Common Round and As We 
Forgive have been produced. Some of these last are capable 
of use in the ordinary cinema. 

The quality of the film is a very important aspect. Films 
made by amateurs or semi-professionals are, and will be, of 
service, and such work should be encouraged. But the 
pictures shown in Church and School should in technical 
quality approximate as nearly as possible to those shown in 
the ordinary cinema. The R.F.S. has recently set up its 
own studio, equipped with modern apparatus and worked 
by a qualified technical staff. Here, by strict economy and 
careful management, it is hoped that films of high quality 
will be produced at a lower cost than is required in the ordinary 
commercial studio. 

But if the best work is to be done, the religious film move- 
ment must have the co-operation of the film trade itself. 
Fortunately this is being realised, and goodwill and faith are 


developing arrangements by which the experience and skill 
of recognised experts are being placed at the service of Church 
and School. At present the religious film, like the educa- 
tional film, is not a commercial proposition; it cannot be 
distributed on a paying basis. Large sums of money have 
been expended on educational films, and only less large on 
religious films. It is hoped that the time will come when a 
satisfactory market will be established. One way of helping 
the religious and educational film is by giving the producers 
of “ Short ” films special consideration in the new Films Bill. 
The treatment which this Bill affords to the “ Short ” film 
will, immediately and definitely, affect the use of the cinema 
in the Day School and in the Church and the Sunday School. 
The sympathetic producer of educational and religious films 
should be able to recoup his losses by the opportunity of 
exhibition of “ Short ” films in the theatrical cinema. 

The Religious Film movement is steadily growing ; during 
the past twelve months the R.F.S. has placed nearly 150 
projectors in Churches. The remarkable service in Chichester 
Cathedral has shown that films, which are suitable for Church 
use already exist and that the film may help and not hinder 
worship. Advisory diocesan committees and sectional com- 
mittees of the Free Churches will provide valuable guidance. 
Mistakes are inevitable, but the pioneers are willing to leara 
by experience and welcome constructive criticism. 

[In next week’s Spectator D. W. Brogan writes on th: 
superiority of American films over British.] 


WHAT THE CHURCH BELIEVES 


By DR. EDWYN BEVAN 


I‘ December, 1922, Archbishop Davidson appointed a 
Commission to “demonstrate the extent of existing 
agreement within the Church of England ” and to “ investigate 
how it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences.” 
Now, in a little over fifteen years, the Report of the Com- 
mission is issued (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.). The Commission consisted 
at the outset of 25 members, only three of them laymen ; it was 
so chosen that different strands of opinion in the Church, 
Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical and “ Modern Churchmen,” 
might be represented by men of recognised learning and 
influence. Its original chairman was Dr. Burge, and since 
his ceath the present Archbishop of York. 

Those people who dislike what is calied “ dogma” ought 
to look with comparative approval on the Church of England, 
for in that Church the sphere of permitted variation, as 
compared with its dogmas, is exceedingly large. It may 
even be difficult to say precisely what its dogmas are, for the 
line between dogmas and permitted variation shifts from 
time to time. There are beliefs which an accredited teacher 
of the Church may put forward today without being called 
upon to resign his office, which would have entailed that 
consequence a generation ago. Whether this large variation 
of belief is a good thing or not may be disputed. 

Most of those who have put their names to this Report 
think the latitude of variation in the Church of England a 
good thing. It is their conviction “ that the authoritative 
value of agreement or consensus in doctrine depends upon 
the freedom of those who agree, so that the utmost liberty 
of thought compatible with maintenance of spiritual fellow- 
ship should be secured.” The last clause indicates that, 
wide 2 the sphere of variation may be, it must have a limit. 
If a community has no dogmas at all, if there are no beliefs 
at all for which it stands with one mind, it can plainly have 
no Gospel to proclaim to the worid. And although it may 
be a good thing that there should be a wide sphere of per- 
mitted variation in a Church, the actual existence of variations, 
so far as they are contradictory, is an evil. The freedom 
which makes the evil possible may be better than constraint 
by authority which would enforce outward agreement; the 


disagreement is an evil none the less. Supposing it is possible 


to diminish the disagreement by friendly conference, sup- 
posing the sphere of beliefs to which the Church bears 
united testimony can be extended by such conference, that 
is something urgently desirable. That is why the members 
of the Commission have been meeting for discussion during 
these fifteen years. 

There are two things which it is important to bear in 
mind clearly at the outset when we read this Report. One 
is that it is not intended to be a statement for non-Christians 
of the Christian faith, as held by the Church of England ; 
if anybody came to it, as being that, and then found fault 
with its omissions, it would show a complete misunder- 
standing. The things most essential to the Christian faith 
are just the things upon which there is agreement in the 
Church of England, and therefore things upon which the 
Report only touches lightly. It deals with the questions 
upon which the different groups in the Church have dis- 
agreed, and it is intended primarily, rot for those outside 
the Church of England, but for those within. The second 
thing to bear in mind is that the Commission does not claim 
to prescribe to the Church authorities where they should in 
practice draw the line between the permissible and the 
impermissible in teaching. It recognises that a line must be 
drawn somewhere. “ At some points,’”’ Dr. Temple says, 
““we have expressed our conviction that various types of 
doctrine are permissible ; and at others we have indicated 
a clear line beyond which any doctrine or interpretation 
would seem to us not permissible.”” But this, he goes on 
to say, is not to say that any particular individual who holds 
an impermissible opinion is necessarily to be excluded from 
the exercise of office in the Church. It is indicated (page 39) 
that some members of the Commission considered a resolu- 
tion passed by the majority to give too great latitu,’e for 
eachers to put forward personal opinions not in accordance 
with the mind of the Church. 

The two main conflicts of opinion in the Church are that 
between “ Modernists ” and those who adhere more closely 
to tradition, and that between Anglo-Catholics and more 
Protestant Evangelicals. With regard to the former, it 
may startle those who have not followed movements in the 
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Church during the last forty years to find the Commission go 
as far as it does in putting some “ Modernist ” opinions among 
permissible variations. The Commission, as a whole, seems to 
agree that “ ihe tradition of the inerrancy of the Bible com- 
monly held in the Church until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century cannot be maintained in the light of the knowledge 
now at our disposal.”” They allow that the record of the 
teaching of Jesus in our Gospels “ cannot be accepted as 
always reproducing the ipsissima verba of our Lord,” and 
that “ there is some reason to think that in some cases the 
words attributed to our Lord reflect rather the experience of 
the primitive Church, or the utterances of Christian prophets, 
than actual words of Jesus.”” There was a difference of 
opinion on the question whether the Virgin birth of Jesus 
and the reanimation of His crucified body were historical 
facts. The majority held that they were. It would, however, 
quite misrepresent the attitude of the Commission to the 
Bible and the Gospel story if these negative qualifications 
were taken by themselves. That the spiritual history recorded 
in the Bible leading up to the Incarnation, the record of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus and the beginnings of the 
Christian Church have a unique character—that God speaks 
to men through the Bible as He does through no other book— 
that the New Testament provides a standard by which to 
judge the claims of subsequent developments to be true to 
the authentic spirit of the Christian faith—all this the Report 
not only maintains, but enforces by effective argument. 


With regard to the disagreement between Anglo-Catholic 
and Protestant, the Report naturally has to examine what is 
meant by the Apostolic character of the Ministry and how the 
Divine is present and acts through the Sacraments. There 
is no space here to go into its discussion. The disagree. 
ments are not removed, but different views are carefully 
stated. The discussion may at any rate make plain that 
more complicated questions are involved than can be solved by 
any brief knock-down argument, such as that which thinks 
everything settled when you have said “‘ magic”; that below 
the disagreements there is an agreement on what matters 
most, the real action of Christ in Baptism and Eucharist. 

Some people may be disposed to say that all security is 
gone if the infallibility of the written documents or of the 
Church tradition is not maintained. It might be so if the 
Church depended solely on a written record or a tradition 
coming down from the past. But, according to Christian 
belief, the living Christ Himself is continually through His 
Spirit in contact with the minds of those who yield themselves 
to Him. It is only because His hand still holds and guides 
the Church that Christians may be confident they are not 
left merely to battle, as best they can, among “ the welter 
of modern theories,’ as Dr. Temple puts it, “ which seem 
to succeed each other with kaleidoscopic inconsequence.” 
If that belief is a delusion, the whole of Christianity is a 
delusion, and then it does not matter much what the Church of 
England believes or does not believe. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


By STANLEY SHARPLESS 


T doesn’t take much to start them off and that’s straight. 
We'll be sitting there calm as you like, Dad and Mum and 
Bill and me—Bill’s my brother, he’s only ten—having our 
dinner or tea or whatever itis. Perhaps Mum will be talking 
about the woman next door, or her rheumatism, or something, 
or Dad will be giving an imitation of Mr. Beevers at the 
works who hasn’t got a roof to his mouth. Dad’s awfully 
good at this. And then someone’ll say something quite 
harmless and off we'll go. 

This time it was over me going to the pictures. I said to 
Mum during dinner: “What about the sixpence you 
promised me so I could go and see Bertha Floss in Flames of 
Desire?” So she said: “Oh, I forgot, well I can’t keep 
jumping up and down in the middle of dinner, I shall get 
indigestion, I never get a moment’s peace; wait till after 
dinner then you shall have it.” 

When Dad heard Mum say that he laid down his knife and 
fork, although he’d only just started his steak and kidney pie. 

“What's this about going to the pictures?” he says, 
looking sharp at Mum and me. 

I had my mouth full; I’d stuffed it up just before so I 
couldn’t answer. 

Mum says: “ Now let the poor boy alone, Bert, he don’t 
get much change, you know he don’t.” 

““That’s the second time he’s been to the pictures this 
week,” says Dad. 

“Yes,” I says, “ but on Wednesday I went to the Empire, 
and today I’m going to the Odeon ; there’s a different picture 
on there.” 

“J don’t care whether there’s 50 different pictures on,” 
says Dad, banging on the table and making all the knives 
rattle. ‘‘ I won’t have you trapesing round to every picture 
palace in the place and getting a pack of damfool nonsense 
into your head. Once a week’s quite enough for you, I’ve 
told you before.” 

“If you had your way,” said Mum, going on with her 
dinner, “ the boy’d get no fun at all.” 

“Oh,” says Dad, his voice all high and sarcastic. ‘“‘ Who 
took him for a walk in the park last Sunday? Who took 


him to see the Spurs play Wolverhampton Wanderers once ? 
Go on, who ?” 

“ That’s all right,”’ says Mum, “ but what’s the harm in the 
pictures I’d like to know? There wasn’t any when you was 
a boy and you're jealous, that’s what it is.” 

““ When I was a boy I hadn’t the time for gadding about, 
or the money, as you know very well,” says Dad. ‘I had a 
sick mother to look after and a crippled brother, too.” 

“Yes, a nice miserable family I married into when I took 
you on,” says Mum. 

I knew that would put the fat in the fire, and it did, too. 
Dad stood up suddenly, banging his chair back against the 
dresser. 


““ So that’s it,” he shouts. “ For fifteen years I’ve slaved 
away at the works to keep you and your brats, and this is the 
thanks I get. Like a bleeding millstone round my neck, 
you’ve been. That’s why I never got on. You kept me 
back when I might have got on. A miserable family. My 
God, I wish I’d never married you.” 


Dad had gone quite white and his nostrils were curved 
back in a funny way. 

“T shall scream to the neighbours,” cries out Mum. 
“ Frankie, quick, run and tell Mrs. Brown your father’s gone 
out of his mind and he’s going to kill me.” 


Mum always tells me to call Mrs. Brown when she and 
Dad have a dust up. She does it just to make him mad, but 
she doesn’t really mean it and I never go. 


“Leave the neighbours out of it,” says Dad. “We 
don’t want any damn neighbours come interfering in this 
house.” 

He picked up his plate of dinner and threw it on the floor, 
so that it broke and the steak and kidney pie went all over the 
carpet. I kind of felt my stomach go all tight inside. 

Mum screamed. “ Look at my nice kitchen now,” she 
says, “and me slaving my fingers to the bone trying to 
keep it clean and respectable. Oh, you beast and bully, you, 
I wish you’d fall down dead where you stand, that I do.” 

She took out her handkerchief and started to cry good and 
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proper. That set young Bill off, too, and there they all were, 
boohooing and shouting all round. 

I felt sick, so I got down from my chair and opened the 
door and went out of the room. As I went I noticed the cat 
was eating up bits of the steak and kidney pie that were lying 
about. I went upstairs to the bedroom and locked the door. 
I heard Dad shouting out after me to come back, so I propped 
a chair up against the door with its back under the handle, 
like I'd often seen Mum do. It was cold up there and I 
had to keep both hands in my pockets. i knelt down by the 
edge of the bed and shut my eyes and said : “‘ Please, God, stop 
Mum saying things that’ll make Dad mad, and don’t let Dad 
smash anything else up, and make him go out soon because I 
want to go to the pictures. Amen.” 

After a bit I took away the chair and crept out on to the 
landing, and leant as far out over the banisters as I could and 
listened. They were still carrying on. 

I thougnt, I wish I was away at a boarding school like you 
read about in school stories. ‘They have rags there, I know, 
and the new boys have a pretty rotten time with bullies and 
fagging and all that, but there’s nothing so bad as this, I bet. 

I stood there a long time and the banisters hurt my chest 
with me leaning against them so hard. Then at last the 
kitchen door opened and Dad stomped out. He took his 
cap from the peg in the passage and went out and shut the 
street door with a bang. 

I ran downstairs. Mum was sitting in the rocking chair 
drying her eyes on her apron. She looked white except her 
eyes, which were red. I wanted to say I was sorry and why 
couldn’t she and Dad get on together like the mothers and 
fathers of the chaps at school whom I went to tea with some- 
times: they never quarrelled like this. But I didn’t some- 
how. I just said: “‘ Have you got the sixpence?” And 
she got up and took it out of her purse on the dresser without 
saying anything, just sniffing all the time. 

So [ said: ‘‘ Thanks. Good-bye, Mum,” and took my 
hat and went off to the pictures, but it wasn’t a very good 
film after all. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


THE total amount so far subscribed to the fund which 
The Spectator is raising for the supply of wireless receiving 
sets to various convict and other prisons is a little over £130, 
and a beginning has now been made with the provision of the 
sets. A few prisons already have sets, the result in most 
cases of private gifts, and in them the value of such an 
installation has been abundantly demonstrated. During the 
past week orders have been placed with Pye Limited, 
of Cambridge, for the supply of QPB and QP.AC sets 
(according to whether electricity is available for the all-main 
set), and sets are in process of dispatch to the following 
prisons in England : Bristol, Durham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Holloway and Parkhurst, and to Peterhead, Barlinnie and 
Saughton in Scotland. 

This is, of course, only a first list. As to the number of 
further installations, that will depend on the extent to which 
readers of The Spectator are prepared to co-operate financially 
in the scheme. There are still a considerable number of 
prisons where a wireless installation would be warmly wel- 
comed. The following subscriptions have to be acknow- 
ledged in addition to those mentioned in last week’s Spectator : 
£5: John Grubb. 
£2 sak Miss Delia Ashworth, Derek Verschoyle, Miss Mary 
£1 ts. each: L. A. Benham, the Rev. W. Aden Wright, Dudley 

W. A. Sommer, the Rev. A. L. Watt (second donation), Miss 
F, O. Vaughan, Anonymous. 


£1 each: Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Miss Molly Challoner, Miss Carver, 
Miss M. K, Callender, Anonymous (Westmorland). 

Ios. ach: Miss I. H. M. Butler, H. M. Stack, the Misses Gilfillon. 

Sums less than 10s. : Miss Pratt, Mrs. W. H. Best, Miss E. Constance 

Priestman, H. S. B., John S. Craig, Anonymous, the Rev. H. 

4\ennedy, K. H., Miss K. M. Wilson. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


ASSING the other day down one of London’s more 
distinguished streets, I witnessed a rather thought- 
provoking scene. Half-way along the street builders were 
busy. Masses of steel and concrete flung themselves sky- 
ward. All was banging and bustle, enterprise, construction 
and modernity. The picture should have teemed with 
inspiration. Yet I was not uplifted; nor, judged by their 
faces, were my fellow passers-by. 

But as I neared the corner of the street I came upon a 
very different picture. House-breakers took the place of 
builders, and beneath their hands an ancient mansion, 
rich in history, had almost vanished. Only a column of 
dishevelled masonry remained, and round its middle a rope 
had been made fast, about the earth-ward end of which a 
band of workmen held their tobacco-parliament. And here 
I very naturally stopped, as did a club-ward strolling general, 
a brisk young motor-salesman, a postman, a policeman, 
and two prammed babies stamped by their hauteur and 
environment to be at least ambassadorial or ducal. All 
of us stopped and waited ; and on the faces of us all except 
the babies there grew a look of pleased anticipation. 

At last the workmen stopped their conference and stowed 
their pipes. They mustered on the rope. A tug—the column 
shook. Another, and it all but toppled. A third, and 
down it came. Out of its dusty ruin a score of ghosts fled 
homeless to the upper air, and London was the poorer by 
another landmark of a gracious age. A sad, sad sight. 

Yet did we sigh? Not on your life! The general cocked 
his hat and threw a chest. The salesman scurried off with 
doubled briskness. The postman smiled at the policeman 
and the policeman at the babies’ nurse. One of the babies, 
roused from its patrician calm, uttered a loud crow and 
flung a rubber goat into the street. And I, retrieving it, 
was conscious of a new-born geniality. For the Englishman’s 
best pick-me-up is something falling down. 

Take the Varieties. The conjurer, the crooner and the 
tap-dancer have their attraction. We appraise them, finding 
some good and others not so good. But let a red-nosed 
man come on the stage dressed as a waiter and carrying a 
huge pile of plates. Let him fall over his own feet and 
smash the lot. We cease to criticise. The others may 
have picked the lock of our affections, but he walks straight 
in through an open door. Or, more pedantically, take history. 
We left The Rise of the Dutch Republic to Motley, an American, 
to write, and of it he made a monument but three volumes 
high. Gibbon, on his six great tomes, towers above him 
in our eyes ; and he, you will remember, wrote The Decline 
and Fall. And if Macaulay’s over-worked New Zealander 
had turned his shoulder on the ruins of St. Paul’s to watch 
the Shell-Mex Building going up, we never should have 
quoted him again. 

Yet this is not iconoclasm but economy. The live, 
constructive, growing things are in themselves as rich and 
rare as Christmas cake. Therefore we do not butter them 
with praise or geniality. But crashes, whether of monarchs, 
monuments or stocks and shares, are sorry things to swallow 
neat and so, to ease their passage, we lard them instinctively 
with brave good humour. Thus, drawing nourishment 
from all things and flatulence from none, we sink or swim 
upon our sea of troubles on an even stomach. 

To me this new discovery brings comfort; and badly 
needed comfort, for I have sciatica. I suffer excessively, 
and yet my friends stay cheerful. “My poor old chap,” 
they say, “it’s anno donim” ; and stride away, offensively 
athletic and complacent. I used to think them callous, 
but now I know that they are making light courageously 
of their own future ills. And I—I am the biscuit, somewhat 
weevily, on which they spread the gallant condiment of 
their philosophy. Not butter, but something saltier and 
stronger. Gentleman’s Relish. 
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THE RUMANIAN EXPERIMENT 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A CLOSE parallel exists between the present development in 
Rumania and that in Germany in 1932—which brought Herr 
Hitler to power. 


In 1932 it was clear that President von Hindenburg could 
not live much longer and that Hitler would be elected to 
succeed him unless this could somehow be forethwarted. The 
problem for the traditional ruling classes in Germany was to 
destroy the liberal republic and gain power for themselves 
before it was too late. The aged President dismissed his 
Chancellor Briining, who had never been defeated in Parliament, 
and appointed Herr von Papen to save Germany from Hitler 
and for reaction. The result of the experiment is known. 


The result of the Rumanian elections in December resembled 
the German elections of 1930, when Hitler with his six million 
votes and over 100 deputies first burst on an apprehensive 
world. At the Rumanian elections the Fascist and violently 
anti-Semitic Iron Guard of Corneliu Codreanu polled a very 
large vote and returned, like the Nazis in 1930, the third largest 
party. The less extreme, but pro-German, pro-Italian and 
moderately anti-Semitic National Christian Party of Octavian 
Goga gained a handful of seats. The King appointed Goga 
Prime Minister to steal the Iron Guard’s thunder, to wear 
down the Iron Guard, by a moderate policy of ‘*‘ Rumania for 
the Rumanians,” “ Restrict the influence of the Jews,” and 
** Make friends with Germany and Italy.” 


Herr von Papen was worn down by Hitler instead of wearing 
Hitler down; the Reichstag fire completed his discomfiture 
and left Hitler supreme. There seem to be two good reasons 
why events in Rumania should not follow the same course. 
First, the real motive power of National Socialism, from which 
it derived its tremendous force, was not anti-Semitism but the 
growing belief among Germans, as they almost incredulously 
realised the indecision of Germany’s former enemies, that 
Germany had not after all lost the World War and might yet, 
as Hitler promised, stage a come-back. This motive is absent 
in Rumania. The second reason is King Carol, who holds 
all the trump cards. If the Goga experiment breaks down and 
a full Rumanian dictatorship follows, he will presumably be the 
dictator. He is young and astute. the army seems devoted to 
him, and it is difficult to imagine him playing the part of King 
Victor Emanuel to Corneliu Codreanu’s Mussolini. 


These are the points of resemblance and dissimilarity between 
Germany 1932 and Rumania 1938. One further point of re- 
semblance is of interest. The rise of the Iron Guard in 
Rumania was helped, just like that of the Nazis in Germany, 
by the leniency of the Governments in power to Fascist gunmen 
who murdered their ministers. A few years ago the Iron Guard 
murdered Duca, a Liberal Prime Minister. Although the Liberal 
Party continued in power for several years it never really sup- 
pressed the Iron Guard, and §0 of the 53 accused of that 
crime, which was ordered by the Iron Guard executive, were 
acquitted. 

The protection which the Iron Guard at that time enjoyed in 
high quarters is a mysterious feature. 


Thus M. Goga’s task is mainly this domestic one of stemming 
the rise of the Iron Guard by giving the country moderate 
doses of what the Iron Guard would like to administer without 
stint. M. Goga’s first measures have been received with a 
chorus of hostile criticism from Jewish and other newspapers 
abroad as anti-Semitic, as heralding an era of oppression of 
**a defenceless minority.” 


This is an exaggegation, and La Rochefoucauld ruled that 
“that which is exaggerated is not true.” Throughout the 
Danubian countries, the Jews, though returned in official 
statistics as comprising insignificant percentages of the popula- 
tions, have since the War acquired controlling positions out of 
all proportion to their strength in many industries, businesses 
and professions. No other minority in the world could ever 





Bucharest. 


hope to attain such predominance; Governments would 


immediately turn on them. 


Nevertheless. there is hardly anywhere any active anti- 
Semitism. There is, inevitably, a growing public demand that 
the Jewish share should be restricted, that the Jews should not 
be, as they now are in most Danubian countries, a favoured 
class entitled to greater prosperity and a better standard of 
living than any other single class of the community. 


Anti-Semitism in Rumania has as yet been dangerous chiefly 
to Gentiles. Duca, the Police Chief of Jassy, and others 
murdered by the Iron Guard were killed because they were 
not anti-Semitic enough. M. Goga’s measures to restrict 
Jewish influence are as yet confined to two. He has suppressed 
several newspapers, a rather drastic action. He has withdrawn 
their free railway-passes from 120 Jewish journalists. Those 
who know the Balkans will realise that all is not well when so 
large a number of men of one faith in one profession have the 
right to travel free anywhere they like in the country. 


In putting some check on the further immoderate expansion 
of Jewish influence King Carol is complying with a public 
feeling that might take the form of real anti-Semitism if some- 
thing were not done now. His friendship with Madame 
Lupescu is a pledge for his own freedom from anti-Semitic 
feeling. 

It would, indeed, not be surprising if M. Goga, like certain 
prototypes in other countries whose real character is mis- 
understood by an outside world constantly deafened by protests 
against anti-Semitism, proved to be more dangerous to Rumanian 
workmen than to Rumanian Jews. The bombs and artillery 
of the anti-Semitic Hitlerist Reich were in Spain used for the 
first time against Catholic workers, peasant folk, fisher folk— 
not against Jews. M. Goga, as Minister of the Interior in 
1927, sent troops to suppress with sanguinary efficiency a coal- 
miners strike at Lupeni. His present Minister of the Interior, 
M. Calinescu, in 1932 suppressed with equally ruthless efficiency, 
and much loss of life, the railway strike at Grivitza. 


In foreign policy, which King Carol personally controls, M. 
Goga will not have a long rein. Nevertheless his appoint- 
ment, as the man who was told by Hitler that Germany would 
not support Hungarian territorial ambitions against Rumania, 
and in consequence warmly advocated friendship with Germany 
and Italy, means that Rumania, too, has partly fallen under 
the spell of the quick-on-the-draw martial dictatorships. King 
Carol has hastened to reassure Prague and Paris by sending his 
new Foreign Minister, Micescu, forthwith on a visit to the Little 
Entente capitals, Prague first. But M. Goga rather spoiled 
the effect of this by stating, in a Belgrade newspaper, that he 
would ‘‘ co-ordinate his policy with that of M. Stoyadinovitch, 
so beneficial to Yugoslavia.” M. Stoyadinovitch’s artless 
policy of ‘* friends all round ”’ is strongly suspect in Prague and 
Paris, where it is felt not to be so blandly disingenuous as it 
appears. 


As long as the great democracies continue to appear irresolute 
and ineffective the small States, one after the other, will inevit- 
ably tend to gravitate towards the orbit of the martial dictator- 
ships. 


King Carol’s move, however, seems to put Germany and Italy 
in something of a quandary. As long as both M. Goga and M. 
Codreanu were in opposition, the parent-powers of Fascism 
supported both alike—with moral backing, counsel and material 
help. Now they find themselves in some difficulty. The 
Iron Guard, as the stronger and better organised force, and the 
one more completely under their influence, appeals to them 
more. But M. Codreanu will need to be very skilful in his 
tactics, and to be very well advised, if in the coming struggle 
he is to outwit M. Goga, press King Carol into a corner, and 
emerge, as did Hitler and Mussolini in Germany and Italy, the 
real ruler of Rumania, 
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MUSIC 


Canned Belis and Counterfeit Organs 


CAMPANOLOGY—blessed word whose very syllables seem to 
echo the clump and clang of many bells rung together and then 
tailing off upon their Rounds—campanology is in danger. 
It appears that the good people of Weymouth have been 
summoned to Church not by swinging bells raised by strong 
arms but by the static trumpets of loud-speakers. And though 
some of us, for other reasons than a troubled conscience, have 
answered that summons, like the Shropshire lad, with ‘‘O 
noisy bells, be dumb ”—I have myself had to abandon an 
unfinished drink on the Place at Bruges to escape the jangling 
tintinnabulation of the famous carillon—it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the alarm and protests of the bell-ringers. 
Theoretically, of course, it makes no difference whether 
the ringing is done by a set of lusty men with a well-earned 
quart in view at the end of their exercise or by a disc upon a 
turn-table, a needle and an electric amplifier—always on the 
assumption that the resultant reproduction is faithful. Indeed, 
a “canned” peal, tinned by expert ringers upon tuneful 
bells, might well be superior to the real thing produced by Gaffer 
William, the butcher’s boy, the vicar and all upon the village 
bells. But to accept that position is to deny the value of personal 
endeavour and to sound the knell of bell-ringing as a living 
practice, save only in a gramophone studio. And there, perhaps, 
the thing may be done bysome machine capable of combinations 
and permutations with bell-sounds produced synthetically by 
thermionic valves. 

The assumption that the reproduction will be faithful is, 
however, a very large one. The recording of sound is comparable 
with the taking of a photograph. Now it is impossible to 
enlarge a photograph of an object of a size comparable with 
the volume of sound produced by a peal of bells—say a view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral—to anything approaching its real 
size without losing definition and stereoscopic effect. Similarly 
it is, so far as my experience goes, impossible to amplify 
musical sounds reproduced by gramophone or radio beyond 
a certain point, which is usually much below the original 
volume, without distortion and loss of quality. This disability 
may not apply to single instruments or voices or small groups 
of them, but it does to a full orchestra or chorus and the 
apparently large volume of sound produced by a loud speaker 
in a room is really delusory, as you may test by obliterating 
the reproduction with a single voice or instrument that would 
be inaudible against the mass of tone in the concert-hall. 
Therefore, I decline to believe that ‘‘ canned ” peals can have 
either the body or the carrying power of the real thing. 

Provided bell-ringers stand their ground and can recruit 
their forces in the face of competition from the local cinema, 
I think their calling is not genuinely threatened by the sub- 
stitute provided by modern science. Bells have survived 
former threats as serious. The depredations of Henry VIII, 
who regarded bell-metal as an easily realisable commodity, 
and the only less reprehensible vandalism of the eighteenth- 
century clergy who were tempted to sell their bells in order 
to repair or, worse, to “‘ restore ” the fabric of their churches, 
constituted a far more serious danger than the rivalry of the 
modern gramophone. Nor has the use of mechanical chimes 
affected the development of the practice of change-ringing 
peculiar to England, where hand-rung carillons are rare and, 
where they exist, a modern introduction from abroad. 

There is another menace below the bell-tower which may 
prove a far more serious danger—the synthetic organ. For a 
few hundred pounds a machine can be bought which will 
do all that a pipe-organ costing a hundred times the price 
can do in the way of stops and volume. It is an obvious 
temptation to parish churches with an organ out of repair 
or with a wheezy harmonium. But the very capacity of this 
machine to do all things constitutes its danger. To place it in 
the hands of the village-organist is like presenting a 12-inch 
howitzer to a tribesman accustomed to a muzzle-loading 
musket. He will probably blow everything to blazes for the 
Sheer joy of it. In discreet hands, no doubt, this new machine 
1s an admirable instrument, and, after all, a modern pipe-organ 
in indiscreet ones becomes an abomination. 

DYNELEY Hussey. 


AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 
‘*La Grande Illusion.” At the Academy 


JEAN RENOIR is as much a master of his art as was his distin- 
guished father, and in criticising La Grande Illusion it is 
necessary to stress the fact that it can only be judged by the 
very highest standards. Its values, both human and technical, 
are unquestionably in the first rank, and it holds one in a 
tension of suspense and sympathy which is a rare experience 
in cinema. The action of the film takes place chiefly in a 
series of German prison camps, and revolves round con- 
tinuous efforts to escape. But beyond the story of men 
patiently tunnelling their way out—only to be moved to 
another camp the day before their tunnel is complete, beyond 
the phrenetic efforts at normality, at amusement, at any sort 
of occupation, beyond all the well observed phenomena of 
this artificial and strange creation of a senseless war, is a basic 
and important theme. Class distinctions persist, says Renoir. 
In your prison camp—locate it where you like—your upper 
classes, your bourgeoisie, your workers, separate out into 
their own compartments. In fact, your camp would be the 
ordinary capitalist cosmos were it not for a further class- 
distinction imposed by war itself—the distinction of rank— 
the discipline of officers and men. Yet the intolerable circum- 
stances of war are grinding away at these distinctions ; the 
rise of class-consciousness is a sign of the coming collapse, 
of a conflict which will carry through into the hectic years 
of ill-planned pecce which are to follow. Von Rauffenstein, 
German aristocrat, smashed in an air crash, spine gone, silver 
plate in the head, hands disfigured with fire, in charge of a 
prison camp as the only job left to him; de Boeldieu, French 
aristocrat, a prisoner under the German’s vigilance; down 
what corridors of time, from what mediaeval vistas of schloss 
and chateau, have they travelled for this meeting, this dis- 
cussion in an empty chapel as they realise that the world they 
belong to is vanishing in the rattle of the machine-guns? de 
Boeldieu, rigidly conscious that there is a great gulf fixed 
between himself and his fellow officers and prisoners, unable 
to be really friendly with Marechal the machinist and Rosenthal 
the wealthy Jew, only fulfils his fate by sacrificing his life 
(by a bullet fired in cold horror by von Rauffenstein) to cover 
their escape. But there follows, after all this, an afterthought ; 
Marechal and Rosenthal, crossing the mountains towards 
Switzerland, take refuge in the farm of a German peasant 
woman, deprived of husband and brothers by the War (“‘ Those 
were our greatest victories”). Inevitably she and Marechal 
fall in love, but the relentless determination to escape—an 
escape back to war—parts them; and the two men trudge 
across deep snow into the temporary peace of Switzerland. 

Even from a brief description it will be seen that La Grande 
Illusion is a film of extraordinary power and importance. 
Nevertheless, on closer analysis, it becomes apparent that 
Renoir has erred in trying to say in film terms something 
which is too subtle for the larger crudeness of the cinema. 
Essentially this story is in need of delicate psychological 
handling; it needs space for careful description, elaborate 
restatements of its argument, and the most intimate of character 
studies. It should, in fact, have been a novel. How many 
pages does Proust devote to building up for us the character 
of, say, de Charlus? Hundreds, certainly. Yet Renoir 
must ask us to accept de Boeldieu and von Rauffenstein at 
face value, on a minute’s acquaintance; but by the time 
we really know them, the film is over. No wonder the film 
is too long; no wonder it has three distinct finales; and, 
above all, no wonder that what Renoir wished to say has 
become obscured, not by any lack of sincerity or by technical 
defection, but purely by the very over-simplification which 
is cinema’s birthright and this story’s death-certificate. 

But it is amemorable film, directed witha Pabst-like simplicity 
and infused with convincing realism. The British officers, in wig 
and frou-frou, dancing a Tipperary can-can at a prison-camp en- 
tertainment, the little Frenchman translating Pindar ina draughty 
fortress, the Russians burning the packing case of books (why 
isn’t it food and vodka?) sent them by the Empress herself; these 
and many other scenes are in the great tradition. Gabin, Fresnay, 
Dalio, all give fine performances, only to be dominated and almost 
eclipsed by Erich von Stroheim, Bast. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


China and Children. 


No one who has any feeling for the art of the Orient should 
miss the exhibition which has just been arranged for Chinese 
Medical Aid in the old rooms of the R.I.B.A.,°9 Conduit 
Street. Within the limits imposed by space the show, which 
contains some 400 objects, gives an admirable idea of most 
of the great phases of Chinese art. Many of the pieces shown, 
such as the early specimens of pottery, including a pre-Hann 
goblet lent by Mr. Eumorphopoulos, or the colossal bronze 
head of the T’ang dynasty, are remarkable for their rarity as 
much as for their beauty. The later exhibits show a steady 
increase in the mastery of technical problems and in the 
solution of formal problems, till the last refinements of cal- 
culated simplicity are reached in the various wares of the Sung 
dynasty, and a rather more opulent beauty of form in the 
more highly decorated Ming and Ching porcelain. 

But neither my enthusiasm for the humane cause for which 
the exhibition has been arranged nor my admiration for the 
skill with which such fine specimens of Chinese art have been 
brought together shall prevent me from airing a grievance 
which has long worried me. I know that I have a mind of 
incurable and occidental materialism which makes it hard for 
me to derive pleasure from the works of art coming from the 
Far East; but, even if I discount this factor, I am still left 
with many suspicions about Chinese art which seem to me 
to have a more objective value. In the present exhibition 
there are certain works of the very earliest period in which 
the artist has sat down to say something definite about what 
he saw before him and to say it in a very simple way. Such 
are the Crouching Dog of the Wei dynasty (14) or the Tired 
Horse (T’ang, 18). But after this period Chinese artists 
seem to have devoted the whole of their energies to formal 
refinements. There is no doubt that the lines of a Sung bowl or 
the calligraphy of a Sung painting are, from the formal point 
of view, as subtle and refined as anything in the visual arts. 
But art seems to lose its vitality when for generations artists 
think only of formal questions and forget what they are trying 
to say. It is true that ia the case of porcelain there is nothing 
for the artist to represent, which is in. my opinion a strong 
reason against the view of those Europeans who set up a Sung 
pot as if it was a work of art of the same importance as the 
Sistine roof. A bowl can excite us in a purely sensuous way 
as deeply as any other form of art, but its appeal is limited to 
the sensuous. It cannot really reach the mind. No doubt 
this view will be regarded as the result of a falsely intellectual 
conception of the arts, but I cannot for that reason refrain 
from this protest against the worship of oriental art in the 
West, which seems to me to place on the highest pedestal 
quite secondary works, and to mistake for great and serious 
art what is in fact a style of supremely skilful mannerism. 


Do not, however, think that I am being highbrow and am 
incapable of enjoying anything but the masterpieces of the 
human mind. This is far from being the case, and I found 
the most intense pleasure in the exhibition of drawings by the 
girls of Langford Grove which is being held at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. The paintings here are a revelation. They are all 
produced by girls of between 9 and 16 years of age, and all 
of them show an imagination, and a certaNty in achieving 
what is sought which is uniformly startling. The drawings 
vary greatly in style and subject. Probably the most unusual 
and the most full of promise, though certainly not the most 
striking or the most imaginative, are those which deal with 
the human figure, often with incredible psychological insight. 
All the critics have been struck with the fact that here we can 
see girls of ten producing paintings not merely like those of 
Matisse, Braque or Dufy, but as good as the works of those 
**masters.”” This is greatly to the credit of the girls; but 
there is another side to the matter. No one will, I hope, 
seriously maintain that these paintings are great works of art, 
and yet they compete on an equal footing with the works of 
artists held up to us as the great masters of contemporary 
painting. Matisse’s remark about wanting to paint like a 
child of six has for years been held up to us as a sign of his 
greatness. Let us now rather admit that it is a sign of his 
smallness. But at the same time let us come back with joy 
to the enchanting works produced by these children, the 
prices of which, by the way, are not in three or four figures, 
but range from two to twelve guineas. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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REMEMBREMENT 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 







Vous ne trouverez pas dans votre dictionnaire le mot remembre. 
ment. Mais il figurera certainement dans la prochaine dition, 
car il est entré définitivement dans la langue. Inutile de dire 
qu’il signifie le contraire de démembrement. Ce n’est que 
récemment que le besoin de cet antonyme s’est fait sentir, 
L’histoire en est intéressante. 

Sous la Révolution l’Assemblée constituante, puis la Cop. 
vention nationale s’inquiétérent de refondre le régime succes. 
soral. Elles supprimérent d’abord le droit d’ainesse et autres 
vestiges du passé; puis elles attribuérent aux enfants des 
parts égales, aprés quoi seulement le testateur pouvait disposer 
& son gré de la quotité disponible. ‘Tout cela fut incorporé 
ensuite dans le Code civil; en vertu de Particle 826 chaque 
cohéritier a le droit de demander sa part en nature des meubles 
et immeubles de la succession. A lépoque cela paraissait 
équitable, démocratique et définitif. 

Cent ans plus tard les avis tendaient 4 changer, tout au moins 
en ce qui concerne la propriété rural. Le Play, Tocqueville, 
Taine, d’autres sociologues, avaient critiqué sévérement k 
partage forcé des biens ruraux et démontré que le morcelle- 
ment des terres, si démocratique qu’il puisse paraitre, conduirait 
a la paupérisation du paysan. IIs avaient raison. . Aprés avoir 
beaucoup démembré, il a fallu inventer le remembrement— 
le mot et la chose. 

Le voyageur qui traverse la France pendant la belle saison 
est frappé surtout de l’aspect de damier multicolore que présen- 
tent nos régions de petites cultures. Le peintre peut y trouver 
des effets de lumiére ; le paysan n’y trouve trop souvent que 
surcroit de peine et diminution de rapport. Par définition 
le domaine familial comporte simplement les terres nécessaires 
pour subvenir a |’existence du cultivateur et des siens. Avec 
le partage forcé il ne faut que peu de générations pour arriver 
a un morcellement tel qu’aucune part ne suffira plus 4 son 
propriétaire pour vivre. Il deviendra alors fermier, métayer, 
tacheron, ou méme abandonnera tout pour aller 4 la ville. 

Evidemment il arrive que l’accord se fasse entre cohéritiers 
et que la stricte régle légale soit évitée, pour le plus grand bien 
de tous. Mais il arrive aussi, et trop souvent, que chacun 
réclame sa part des biens meubles et immeubles; c’est alors 
le partage destructeur ou Ja vente. L’application d’un principe 
égalitaire finit ainsi par nuire aux intéréts particuliers et génér- 
aux. Les causes de la crise agricole sont nombreuses ; le partage 
répété de petits domaines ne compte pas parmi les moindres. 

Comment y remédier ? Ce n’est pas en France qu’on pour- 
rait imposer le remembrement obligatoire. Nos paysans, 
restés trés individualistes, ne tolérent pas la contrainte; ils 
savent y opposer une force d’inertie absolument incoercible. 
Sans la guerre il est probable que le remembrement serait rest 
a Pétat Vidée. Les régions dévastées fournirent un excellent 
champ d’expérience. OU tout avait été ravagé il n’y avait plus 
lieu de discuter de la valeur respective des terres proposées 4 
Péchange. A la place de cing ou six parcelles, quelque fois 
enclavées ou distantes entre elles de plusieurs kilométres, ke 
cultivateur disposa de terres d’un seul tenant, avec voies 
d’accés convenables. D’ot économie de main-d’oeuvre,. de 
charroi, de semences et d’engrais, ainsi que facilité d’entretien 
et de surveillance. D’ot également—chose fort appréciable— 
économie de discussions avec les voisins. 

La loi permettant le remembrement date du 27 novembre 
1918. En dehors des régions dévastées l’accueil ne fut pas 
irés enthousiaste. Le paysan se méfiait d’une loi en 190 
articles avec vingt-quatre modéles de piéces administratives 4 
fournir. Il se méfiait surtout d’un certain article octroyant 
a une majorité de propriétaires le droit de contraindre une 
minorité 4 échanger des parcelles. Grace a des simplifications 
et des amendements, Pidée maintenant a fait son chemin. En 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, par exemple, on estime que le remembre- 
ment représente d’une part une économie annuelle de 200 
francs par hectare (temps, travail, semences, engrais) et d’autre 
part une notable augmentation de productivité. 

Logiquement, T’étape suivante serait la modification du 
regime successoral. Déja certains députés ont déposé une 
proposition de loi tendant 4 autoriser l’attribution intégrale de 
certains domaines ruraux a un seul héritier. Rapprochement 
piquant: Au rxnient ot la France songe 4 freiner, l’Angle- 
terre songe a aller de Pavant avec le Inheritance (Family Pro 
visions) Bill. 
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Tenant Farmers 

Not once or twice in days when agricultural depression began 
to be serious I heard an old Midland farmer say: “‘ Better a 
bad landlord than no landlord.” The saying was in common 
use among farmers; and might well be used by the group of 
‘social reformers who are agitating for kindlier treatment of 
the rural landowner. It was temporarily forgotten by farmers 
in the bumper years that ended soon after the War, sooner 
than most economists expected. They bought their farms ; 
and half the subsequent troubles of agriculture have resulted 
from the sudden change. The farmers robbed themselves 
of their reserve of capital at the same time that they put an 
end to the only other source of capital, a capital often acquired 
without the handicap of interest. The best alternative to the 
landlord was invented in Worcestershire, where by the Evesham 
custom a seller is paid at a standard rate for the trees he has 
planted. In some other fruit districts tree-planting virtually 
stopped, especially in regard to cider apples, because the 
interest on the capital expenditure was too remote, whether 
for landlord or tenant. In more extensive agriculture no 
alternative to the landlords’ easy capital has yet been discovered, 
and the source of that capital has been attenuated by death 
duties, often paid on unsaleable land. The Treasury is much 
too sound an economist to be willing to accept the land itself in 
lieu of money, though such an easy method of land nationalisation 
has been strongly urged by several schools of political thought. 


* x * x 


Violated Sanctuaries 

From the loud outcry about the offensive suggestion for 
an anti-aircraft station on the Norfolk Coast between Blakeney 
and the Cley Marshes has been omitted the most vital note. 
The string of sanctuaries extending from Scolt Head to Cley 
is quite unique. Nothing at all like it exists elsewhere, partly 
because of the native wildness of the place, partly because of 
the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, which has worked with 
exceptional organising skill to secure bird and plant sanctuaries. 
Many sorts of rare birds appear here, there or anywhere along 
this stretch of coast, sometimes in the sanctuaries but not less 
often outside them. The spoonbill and the ruff are two that 
have often preferred the intermediate spaces, and naturalists 
nurse the hope that ruff and reeve will presently breed there. 
It is quite beside the point to argue whether it is better to inter- 
fere with holiday-makers or with birds. The essence of the 
crime consists in choosing a place that has no parallel within 
the island as a bird sanctuary, when scores of commoner 
places are available, especially on the West Coast. It is not the 
first time that Government departments, agriculturally as 
polemically, have thought in terms of the Eastern Counties. 
The West seems too far off London for their minds to grasp. 

* ¥ * ¥* 

Carriers 

In the course of the grievous spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease on the Continent and in Britain, various theorists 
have brought charges against various animals : crows and rooks, 
starlings, rats, mice and flies. There seems to be some slight 
evidence from the Continent of the association of particular 
flies with the outbreak of the malady. The case against the 
birds has been strengthened in England by the geography 
of the present outbreak, which first appeared and has continued 
to appear in those easterly parts of England where the greater 
number of winter migrants land; and starlings, which are 
much the most numerous, are particular frequenters of stock 
farms. There exists no direct evidence against any animal or, 
indeed, in favour of any theory whatsoever. Packing-straw 
and even Argentine meat have been accused. The wind is 
another possible carrier. The subtlety of the infection, which 
defies the finest filters of the laboratories, has so far evaded all 
detection. Like the common cold it leaves the doctors 
helpless. Statistically, the most promising line of research 
is suggested by the fact that Britain had a clean bill of health 
in this regard during the War, when traffic in certain substances, 
including artificial manures, was quite cut off. That the present 
outbreaks are due to infection coming from the Continent 
seems to be tolerably certain. 

¥* * ¥ * 

Rural Roosts 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds is very angry 
at the suggestion that birds may be responsible; but they 
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may take comfort from the fact that no slaughter of birds is 
likely to follow. Their numbers alone make such action 
wholly vain. This winter immigrant starlings are said to be 
more numerous in the South and East than ever before. An 
observer in Sussex writes of flocks of a hundred thousand 
birds—surely a great hyperbole—and a sketch map is published 
in the Sussex Magazine of the routes of the flocks to a favourite 
roosting haunt to the north of Eastbourne. It should be 
possible to make a rough estimate of the numbers that gather 
to such a roost. A very interesting census was achieved by a 
Scout leader and his assistants in London; and control 
estimates indicated the exactitude of the figures. In all cases, 
I think, certainly in most, the numbers were smaller than 
most people expected. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Church 
lodged nightly between four and five thousand. Though the 
birds crowd to anumber of London buildings none of these urban 
roosts, I should suppose, is of the dimensions of the bigger rural 
roosts such as the trees above Eastbourne. The biggest rook 
roost I know is on the banks of the Dart a mile or two from 
the mouth. It might be worth the while of the highly expert 
leader of the ornithologists at the Royal Naval College to 
make a census of these birds and an investig2tion of their 
routes. The birds certainly gather from long distances. 


* * * * 


The Best Zoo 


The many people who will visit New South Wales in this 
anniversary year will make a mistake if they do not visit the 
Sydney Zoo. Many Zoos are set in pleasant places. From 
our Whipsnade stretches as spacious and pleasant a view as 
any in the Midlands; and the soft short turf above the chalk 
is a rival to the oaks and firs. The natural outcrop of rock 
sets a flourish on the Bronx Zoo of New York, which has many 
claims to be the best in the world. The Sydney Zoo is one 
of its near rivals, if not in zoological variety, yet certainly in 
scenery. That sharp and well-treed slope declining to the 
edge of one of the world’s greatest harbours is unparalleled. 
The Zoo excelled when I saw it in finches, mostly collected 
in the north of Australia ; and indeed many of the birds, from 
brush turkeys to bower birds, were of altogether exceptional 
interest. Has any town so grand an approach as Sydney ? 
I should confess, if I dared. that the scenery about Rio is grander 
and richer,- but the narrowness and salience of the entrance 
(which evaded the sharp sight of Cook before he landed at 
Botany Bay) clinch the claim of Sydney to be supreme as har- 
bour. A yet neater and preciser entrance gate sets a flourish 
on the charming little harbour of Albany in Western Australia. 


* * * * 


Bird Wardens 

The excellent association of Bird Watchers and Wardens, 
founded last year, has its centre at the Black Cabin, South 
Wooton, Kings Lynn. Since I last referred to its good 
work it has been accused of excessive sentimentality ; and it 
may serve a good purpose to publish just what the creed of 
the society is and is not. ‘‘ We are entirely in favour,” says 
a leading member, “‘ of the collection of the eggs and skins 
of British birds so long as this is confined to birds which 
are not on the danger list, and as it is carried out only for 
museums and for educational purposes. _ We have no particular 
grievance against the moderate collector, the man who is 
content with one clutch of each species and who would not 
take the eggs of those species which are in need of special 
protection. We also have no grievance against schoolboys, 
because, as a rule, they only take the eggs of common birds 
and do no real harm, and collecting eggs often gives them 
their first love of nature. It is a well-known fact that if a 
pair of birds are persistently robbed of their eggs they will 
lay over and over again until at last their supply of pigment 
is exhausted and they will produce a clutch of completely 
white eggs. This is well known to the egg-collectors and 
they persist in this practice in order to get freak eggs for their 
collections.” It is, I believe, on record that one oologist 
was accorded a special medal because he robbed a pair of 
buzzards so persistently for mine successive years that the 
hen finally laid a pure white clutch, doubtless her final 
effort ! 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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THE COVENANT AND THE TREATY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—One of the most urgent international problems with 
which we are faced is how to reverse Hitler’s decision not to re- 
enter the League upon any conditions. Two years ago, at 
the time of the remilitarisation of the Rhineland, Germany 
expressed her willingness to return to Geneva upon various 
conditions, one of which was the separation of the Covenant 
from the Peace Treaties. If such action were now to be taken 
it would not of itself produce anything but a psychological 
effect. Moreover, it would have to be made clear that it was 
considered as a preliminary to a new all-round settlement. 
Yet it would certainly demonstrate to Germany the desire of 
League Members to meet her wishes. Thereby it would be 
an important step in the direction of building up a universal 
League. 

During the last two years no fewer than seven Governments— 
the British, Canadian, Australian, Haitian, Austrian, Iraq and 
New Zealand—have officially advocated this separation. In 
addition resolutions in favour of such action have been adopted 
by the Imperial Conference (June, 1937), the League of Nations 
Union (June 18th, 1937) and the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies (July 28th, 1937). It was also 
advocated by General Smuts in his last Christmas broadcast. 

In October, 1936, the League Committee of 28 was set up to 
study questions of reform of the Covenant. On Septem- 
ber 11th, 1937, this Committee decided to form a special sub- 
Committee of 10 Jurists ‘‘to examine the possibilities of 
separating the Covenant from the Peace Treaties as a prelimin- 
ary to further reforms.’”’ This Committee of Jurists submitted 
a report on September 30th to the Committee of 28. The 
latter decided to invite the comments of League members, 
pending the receipt of which the Committee of 10 was adjourned. 

The League Council meets on January 17th, and this question 
is not included in its agenda. This means that the discussion 
of the Committee of 10’s report will be postponed at least until 
next September when the Assembly meets. Even then it is 
not certain that it will be discussed. 

In view of the considerable body of official opinion known 
to be in favour of the separation of the Covenant from the 
Peace Treaties and of the undoubted value of such a move as 
an olive branch to Germany, it seems to me disastrous that so 
much procrastination is taking place. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee of 10 has only considered the legal aspect of the problem 
—the wider and far more important political factors affecting 
the question have at no time been fully discussed. It is just 
this sort of dilatoriness which contributes so materially to 
popular disapproval of League methods. Facta non verba !|— 
Yours, &c., JOHN A. KEYSER. 

Sevenoaks. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF EDWARD LEAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The thoughtful article by Miss Josephine Fry, in your 
issue of December 31st, on the topography of Edward Lear 
must be warmly welcomed by all students of that profound 
genius, and I hasten to make my small contribution to the 
subject. Broadly speaking, Lear’s canon of art is that of the 
surrealists. In his limericks especially his object is not to give 
definite recognisable presentments, but to arouse a mood in the 
reader. The man, for instance, in whose beard owls, a wren 
and a hen nested, has no individual existence, but is the abstract 
symbol of a dismayed ornithological complex. Like the 
surrealists, too, Lear arouses different moods in different 
natures. To Miss Josephine Fry ‘ Calico Pie” is a “ cryptic 
dirge.”” To my mind it is a corybantic feast, for the butterfly, 
beetle and bee, having drunk up all the tea, dance in the empty 
cup. Unless this proceeding is of the nature of a “‘ wake,” I 
see nothing dirge-like in it: it produces in me the same festive 
mood (though on teetotal lines) as Lear’s botanical specimen 
“* Bottleforkia Spoonifolia.”’ ~ Similarly the poems which Miss 
Fry so rightly classes as symbolising metropolitan congestion 
are paralleled ty the gaudy herb ‘“‘ Manypeoplia Upsidedownia ”’ 


which rouses all the bewilderment experienced in a crowded 
street. . . . Other poems are certainly prophetic! Who can 
doubt that the Dong with the luminous nose foreshadows the 
discovery of those deep-sea fish which have head-lights, like g 
motor-car, to attract their prey ? 


But in general I feel certain that the principles of surrealism 
supply the key to the proper understanding of Lear’s philo- 
sophy, and this modern movement in art is directly derived 
from it.—Yours, &c., E. F. BENSON. 


Lamb House, Rye. 


A LITERARY FIND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a Governor of the Royal National Hospital for 
Rheumatic Diseases, Bath, I am sending you a literary “‘ find.” 

Two hundred years ago the “ Mineral Water Hospital ” of 
Bath was in process of building. An appeal, as national in 
character as the scope of the Hospital, was to be made. Beau 
Nash and Ralph Allen, at a loss how to proceed, wrote to 
Samuel Richardson the novelist (1689-1761) who had returned 
to his printing place in Salisbury Court off Fleet Street from 
one of his visits to Bath. 

The reply, filed and forgotten; turns up again when, 200 
years later, similar conditions have arisen. The old Hospital 
is about to be rebuilt, as Spectator readers may remember, 
nearer the hot springs, larger and on modern lines. The 
same assistance is being sought today which Samuel Richardson 
obligingly and gratuitously furnished through the medium of 
three London newspapers then in existence—history repeating 
itself indeed !—Yours faithfully, 

Widcombe Manor, Bath. HorAcE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

The letter in question runs as follows: 

Sir,—I presume you have seen the Advertisements and 
Accts relating to your General Hospital, in the Gazt. of last 
Saturday. I put it there first, because of the Influence I 
have there, to induce it to be put in as small a Compass as 
possible, and at an easy Expense, for Example to others; 
and because that Paper is spread every where in the Country. 
to a very large Number. It will be in the Daily Advertiser 
tomorrow, for a Town Paper, and I have agreed for 2 Guineas. 
I would have put it into the London Evening Post, but they 
would not say when they would do it, and exorbitantly insisted 
on § Guineas ; so that I would not be so bad a Husband for 


the Charity to give it ;. and ordered it into the General Evening 


Post, a Paper next best received, at a Guinea and half. This 
Saving will pay for it being repeated, if you chuse it in any of 
those I have named, or I will cause it to be further inserted 
as you shall direct in any other.—I am, Sir, your most Humble 
Servt., S. RICHARDSON. 


London Feb. 6. 1738-9 

e Daily Gazetteer Sat. Febr. 3 
& Daily Advertiser Wed. Febr. 7 
& General Evening Post Sat. Febr. 10 


‘| as a Morning and 
| Evening Paper for 
(both Town and 
J Country. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—As a Scotsman of under 30, may I thank you for your 
very interesting series of ‘‘ Voices”? I myself move daily 
among many of the voices of our country’s youth, from the 
slums of Edinburgh (where I have spent much time during the 
last five years), to the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
first articles in the series certainly mirrored well the helplessness 
and apathy with which my generation very largely awaits its 
oncoming destruction. 

I am particularly grateful for Voice Number 12—the only 
one, in my opinion, who faces the real issue and proposes an 
adequate solution. An earlier contributor defined the problem. 
What is needed, he said, is action, to “‘ sweep away the filth 
and decadence ”’ (in universities and in slums), and at the same 
time ‘‘ to safeguard what is worth safeguarding.”? Number 12’s 
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challenge to us to a “ positive patriotism ” supplies that action, 
and in it we of under 30 have a vital part. 

The abrogation by youth of our responsibility for daring 
leadership is, I believe, a fundamental cause of our national 
weakness. Pitt, at 24, was Prime Minister, taking full respon- 
sibility for the whole country; today, with our educational 
facilities, we have the material for a whole cabinet full of Pitts ! 
Yet no youth steps forward to lead. 

It is, as Number 12 puts it, the hour to switch over from 
“ getting ” to “ giving,” from “ rights ” to “ responsibilities.” 

Concretely, what is needed is to fight the real enemy, which 
is not, I am convinced, either ‘‘ Fascism and war ” or any other 
system, but the apathy, fear and selfishness in ourselves. My 
own confidence lies in the responsible front of youth whom I 
see at last beginning to rise against these very real enemies.— 
Yours faithfully, Henry E. M. MACNICOL, 

12 Murrayfield Avenue, Edinburgh, 12. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—‘‘ Under Thirty XII” is even more remote from life in 
his belief than his predecessors in their unbelief. Rarely have 
any of your contributors been so fatuously wrong-headed in 
their notion of what the State is for. Surely, the State exists 
to safeguard (by communal effort, certainly) the elementary 
rights of human existence—the right to live, to food, to. work, 
and to the elementary decencies. And none of these rights is 
assured by the modern State. My right to live is in serious 
jeopardy because my Government is plainly afraid that it can’t 
for very much longer keep foreign aeroplanes from dropping 
bombs on me. My right to food and to work is not, and never 
has been, more than precariously assured, and the same applies 
to the majority of people. And not even a Doctor of Philosophy 
would agree that more than a fraction of the population is 
assured of the elementary decencies. And yet from his remote 
litte, Shangri-La (a Buchmanite House Party ?) he pontificates 
about a philosophy of giving and of responsibilities! He must 
have lost his sense of proportion in the strain of mugging up 
his thesis. The notion that responsibilities are anterior to 
rights in the State is not merely nonsense : it is Fascist nonsense, 
as is shown in his commendation of a Trade Union official who 
plainly wanted his organisation reduced to the status of an 
American Company Union or a Fascist band of industrial 
“followers ” deprived of all right of independent economic or 
political activity. 

The thing that is wrong with the State today is that it is failing 
in its fundamental task of safeguarding the rights of the ordinary 
individual. Once we abandon that position, once we cease 
to work to get those rights adequately established in fact, we 
deliver ourselves bound hand and foot to Fascism. 

Besides, Sir, ‘‘ Under Thirty XII ”’ need have no fear that 
we shall be allowed to forget our responsibilities or withhold 
our giving. I am pretty certain I shall one day be face to face 
with the poster that once confronted my father and his— 
*“ Your King and Country Want You!” They may say this 
time that it’s ‘‘ Collective Security ’’ that wants me, but I shall 
know what it means—that ‘‘ Under Thirty XII” will be able 
to put on his respirator with a good heart because I shall be 
giving to positive patriotism—my life. And when I have 
choked up my lungs or had my guts gouged out he will come 
to view the sight and know that all things are made perfect 
because I (like a first-class fool) sacrificed my right to live to the 
sacred responsibility of dying for the dividends on British 
Capital. 

I am sorry to have been a good deal less polite than your 
genteel ‘‘ Under Thirties” themselves. But they are all so 
divorced from reality that they deserve it. L. SEAMAN. 


ELEVEN O’CLOCK MATINS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest to ‘Country Vicar ” 
that the Choral Eucharist is not “‘a feeble imitation of the 
Roman Mass”? It is the Mass and our Reformers did not 
hesitate so to describe it in the first Reformed Prayer Book, 
but it is the Mass according to our English and not the Roman 
use. A devout Roman Catholic presumably says his prayers. 
Are we to cease saying our prayers lest we be accused of 
imitating Roman Catholics ? 
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May I add that there is‘'a very important point which I 
think has not been mentioned in this interesting and illuminating 
correspondence? The great majority of people who claim to 
be members of the Church of England are entirely ignorant 
of the Communion service, cannot find their way about it 
and naturally feel very uncomfortable if they happen to find 


themselves present at it. That is my experience after 40 
years in the ministry in both town and country parishes. 
And what a tragedy it is! for this is the only service ordained 
by Christ for His people. 

It is not their fault that they are so ignorant. Our method 
has been wrong. We have substituted Matins—a service 
ordained by man—for what is pre-eminently the Christian 
Service—a service of obligation for all the members of Christ 
and His Church. This is clearly the mind of the Prayer Book, 
for it is only at this service that we are directed to preach a 
sermon, to give out notices and to have a collection. 

It is a simple plan to have Matins and Choral Eucharist on 
alternate Sundays for a time, till the people ‘‘ get used to it.” 
In the end, it may be after some years, the Lord’s service 
wins its way into the hearts of the people. They have dis- 
covered what Worship is at its best, and that the Eucharist 
proclaims, as no other service can, the meaning and the purpose 
of Calvary. 

There will be no need to lament the absence of such people 
from Church on Sunday mornings, and the wireless service 
will not satisfy them. They will be there, not necessarily for 
Communion, but to join in this service of high Thanksgiving, 
and to worship and adore their risen and glorified Saviour.— 
Yours faithfully, T. A. Lewis. 


Sandle Gate, Fordingbridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The remarks of “ Janus” and the subsequent letters 
appearing in your columns have interested me a good deal, 
and possibly you may care to publish the views of a layman who 
for over sixty years has been in the habit of attending church 
on Sundays and for the last forty years mostly in the country. 

It is my firm conviction that the spiritual needs of the great 
majority of people are best met by a Celebration at 8 a.m. (or 
8.15 a.m.) with Matins and Sermon at II a.m. 

My experience is that the Choral Eucharist at 11 a.m. repels 
far more people than it attracts, and on that ground alone it 
seems undesirable that it should become the common practice. 

When away from home in country districts, to know that by 
attending the local church he can hear the prayers and the 
lessons which he has grown to love has always seemed to me 
to be one of a churchman’s greatest privileges. I trust that 
those in whose hands lies the destiny of our Church are not 
going to upset this.—I am, Sir, &c., ROGER P. SING. 

Long Wittenham Manor, Berks. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I am afraid that this is becoming a futile discussion. 
Mr. Bruce Woolfe is a film-producer and I am a film critic. 
We are supposed to be discussing a film; but in the process 
we are entering the complexities of a theological argument. 

However, in spite of Mr. Woolfe’s attack on my use of 
the phrase ‘“‘ business man’s vade mecum” in connexion with 
parts of Where Love Is, God Is, I remain unrepentant, and 
still find myself unfavourably impressed by the arguments 
advanced—chiefly in the cobbler’s soliloquies—as to how, 
for instance, “‘ turning the other cheek” can be made to work 
out for one’s own personal advantage. But perhaps Mr. 
Woolfe and myself diverge here on the old schismatic argu~ 
ments about Faith and Works. 

As regards the “ battlefield between Church and Cinema,” 
I have no further observations to make, except that, inex- 
perienced in life and business though Mr. Woolfe may regard 
me, I have not infrequently been to church, and am also happy 
to number many men of God among my personal friends 
(though not, I am glad to say, anyone resembling the vicar 
who appears in Where Love Is, God Is). From public sermons 
and private talks I have been forced to the conclusion that 
not a few of the clergy regard the cinema (perhaps with some 
reason) as a dangerous and immoral manifestation. 

Despite Mr. Woolfe’s final paragraph, I still maintain that 
what Tolstoy wrote is one thing, and what the film succeeds 
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in saying is another. Matters of such high import depend 
very much on the mood in which they are presented, and to 
my mind Tolstoy’s story has this mood while the film in 
question has not. Incidentally, Mr. Woolfe’s economic argu- 
ment about the local values of such commodities as bread 
and cheese smacks somewhat of the “ business man’s vade 
mecum ” aforesaid. 

To resolve our differences, I suggest to Mir. Woolfe and 
Dr. Gregory that we should spend a quiet Sunday afternoon 
together, devoted to a friendly discussion of James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience, or some similar book of an improving 
nature.—Yours, &c., BAstL WRIGHT. 

Realist Film Unit Ltd., 34 Soho Square, London, W’. 1. 


{This correspondence is closed.—EbD. Spectator.] 


BOARDER OR DAY-GIRL ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—After reading the article as to whether it is better for the 
daughter of the house to be a boarder or a day-girl, by Mabel 
Howat, I feel that I must question and contradict some of her 
statements. What, I wonder, makes her think that we girls 
are a herd, and that there is no individuality amongst us ? 
I, who have been to a day school of two hundred girls and am 
now at a boarding school of three hundred girls much prefer 
the latter. 

It is indeed true that we do not go beyond the gates of school 
very often into the outside world, but the outside world is brought 
to us—in the form of lectures and concerts. Also papers and 
magazines help to broaden the outlook which would otherwise, 
I admit, be very “‘ schoolified.”’ 

If Mabel Howat thinks that we are lonely and bottle up our 
thoughts within ourselves, she is entirely wrong. We have 
special friends who share all our secrets and troubles. This, 
however, is done in a sensible way and not sentimentally as 
Eric did in Eric, or Little by Little. Please, may I remind 
Mabel Howat that though nine months out of twelve are spent 
in school the three which remain to be spent at home are time 
enough to learn the useful things which can only be taught at 
home ? I suppose that I have a thick skin since I like boarding 
school ! 

We regard school as the beginning and end of all things, do 
we ? I am inclined to think that there Mabel Howat has made 
a guess and she has made an unlucky one. The three months 
which we spend at home prevent us getting a narrow outlook, 
and I am sure make us realise that though at the present school 
seems a big part of life it will not always be so. 

As Mabel Howat makes such strong statements it would be 
rather interesting to know whether she went to a boarding 
school or day school !—Yours faithfully, 

E. Hawes. 

Dewnham Market, Norfolk. (aged 14) 


WIRELESS IN PRISONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Spectator can, I think, say with regard to Mr. 
H. B. Hermon-Hodge’s trenchant letter, “‘ Let the galled 
jade wince, our withers are unwrung,” for the provision of 
*‘ wireless ” in large convict prisons would be of much service 
to warders and governors, rather than a luxury for prisoners, 
if “listening in” were regarded as a privilege. 

Moreover, it would probably give encouragement to the 
convicts, by reminding them of what goes on in the great 
world outside the prison gates, to which they all hope some 
day to return. Nevertheless, a strong protest against the 
excessive leniency with which serious crime is often treated 
appears to be fully justified. On the same day that Mr. 
Hermon-Hodge’s letter was published in The Spectator, 
another letter appeared in The Times in which the writer 
speaks of “ the alarming fact” that ‘‘ the number of young 
persons brought before Children’s Courts has more than 
doubled in the last five years,” and this in spite of better 
education. 

More than fifty years ago John Ruskin protested even 
more vigorously than Mr. Hermon-Hodge against the prevalent 
tendency to forget the victims in pity for the criminal. “I 
believe it,” he said, “‘ to be quite one of the crowning wicked- 
nesses of this age that we have starved and chilled our faculty 
of indignation, and neither desire nor dare to punish crime 
justly.”—Your obedient servant, WALTER CRICK, 

Eastbourne. 





—= 


BORSTAL TYPES 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a contribution to the discussion of ‘‘ Prisons and 
Prisoners,” may I send you what struck me as a most illuminating 
description of the types of boy who arrive at a Borstal sthool? 
It was given me a few years ago by a Governor, since retired, 

The first were the dull and backward, not certifiably deficient, 
but not able to stand on their own feet in a competitive world 
and often the cat’s paw of sharper minds. 

The second were tough youngsters from rough homes where 
anything extra was welcome without questions asked. Such 
niceties as meum and tuum were new ideas to them, but they 
were quite shrewd enough to learn that stealing was “‘ a mug’s 
game’? and not worth the candle. These were the most 
hopeful cases. 

Thirdly, came lads who had picked up friends better off than 
themselves and were stealing in order to cut a dash: here the 
psychological element appeared and improvement was less 
likely. 

Lastly, came the sons of men who had risen a little in life and 
who were determined that their children should climb further 
up the social ladder. The boy was urged and driven to push 
ahead of his fellows, and, lacking any real ability, he began to 
take short cuts to the position he had been taught was his by 
right. When the short cut ended in the Police Court he was 
not unnaturally filled with a bitter sense of grievance, but 
instead of this being directed against his family all his resent- 
ment was vented on society at large. Such boys were almost 
irreclaimable and passed on into the world to become the back- 
bone of the criminal population. 

The particular interest of the last group was that it exactly 
tallied with what I had recently heard was the experience in 
America, that not the very poor but the get-rich-quick home 
was the breeding ground of serious crime.—Believe me, 
yours truly, E. M. Fitz ADAM-OrRMISTON. 


Norton House, Norton St. Philip, Bath. 


SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND 


(To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Hall Caine’s letter on the subject of shorthand 
raises two important issues. One, is it possible that another 
system as good as that of Sir Isaac Pitman, or better, exists ? 
Two, cannot this be ascertained authoritatively with a view 
to the standardisation of the best available system of shorthand ? 

On the first question, the universality of Gregg Shorthand 
in the United States is a significant fact in itself. It is still 
more significant in relation to the historical circumstances 
of the birth and subsequent development of the system. 

In 1888, when Gregg first published his ‘‘ Light-Line 
Phonography,”’ the system which had become universal in 
the English-speaking world was that of Sir Isaac Pitman. 
** Light-Line,”’ later rechristened Gregg Shorthand, almost 
immediately aroused widespread interest because of its radical 
differences from the older system: its basis in ordinary hand- 
writing, its cursive character, its joined vowels written in 
their natural sequence, its elimination of thickening and 
positional writing ; above all, its extreme simplicity and the 
ease and rapidity with which it could be learned. 

The preliminary work of the invention was done in Glasgow, 
the first edition was published in Liverpool, and in 1893 
Gregg went to the United States to protect his ccepyright 
by publishing the system there. In those early days he had 
a hard struggle, but gradually the system won recognition, 
and has continued to do so until now it is in effect the national 
shorthand of America. At present it is rapidly increasing in 
popularity in the British Isles, and it has in fact become by 
far the most widely used system in the world as a whole. It 
is a British invention that has achieved this remarkable success 
within the space of fifty years. 

In this country, Gregg Shorthand is used in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons, in all branches of the 
Civil Service, in the offices of banks, railways and commercial 
undertakings of all kinds. Approximately one-third of 
beginners taking up shorthand are now learning Gregg. 

If the best system of shorthand is to be defined in the words 
quoted by Mr. Hall Caine, as that which does most to *‘ lengthen 
life by economising time,’ then the amount of time that hag 
to be spent in learning shorthand is no less a relevant factor 
than the amount of time that is saved in writing shorthand, 
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The Gregg and Pitman systems have both abundantly proved 
themselves to be efficient in practice, capable of being written 
as swiftly as need be, and of being read accurately. The 
relative ease of learning is a factor in which Gregg scores so 
heavily that it gives the system claim to very serious con- 
sideration in any effort to ascertain which is the “ best” 
system. 

On the second issue raised by Mr. Hall Caine, however, 
I trust the time will never come when any system of shorthand 
is standardised ‘‘ officially,” or in any way except by its own 
inherent claims to popularity. If a better system than either 
Gregg or Pitman is made available to the public, it should be 
free to win its way by its superior merits and without the 
hindrance of an officially standardised system.—Yours faithfully, 


E. W. CROCKETT. 
6 Blockley Road, North Wembley, Middlesex 


ARAB AND JEW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Although the suggested solution of the Palestine 
difficulties put forward by Prebendary Wilson Cash in your 
last issue is not likely to secure sufficient acceptance to 
make it practicable, no one who has given thought to the 
problems of Palestine will disagree with his conclusion that 
“The present situation is impossible ” and the more the sug- 
gested solution by Partition is considered the more widespread 
is the opinion that it ‘‘ offers no permanent solution.” It is 
very doubtful whether it offers even a temporary one. Partition 
can succeed only if Jew and Arab agree in all sincerity to make 
it work, and if such an agreement were obtained it could 
equally well be applied to an alternative in which the very 
strong objections, independent altogether of Arab-Jewish 
relations, do not arise. You yourself say that “‘ the possibility 
of a voluntary agreement between the two parties cannot be 
completely excluded,”’ but then continue with undue pessimism 
that such an agreement is ‘‘ wholly improbable.” But is this 
so ?. The Report of the Royal Commission opened a new era 
in Palestinian affairs, and since the issue of that report the 
possibility of Arab-Jewish agreement has not been explored. 
After all, Palestine means a great deal to many Jews and 
many Arabs and there is an apparently growing number of 
both that are prepared to sacrifice some at least of their supposed 
sectional interests to the welfare of their country as a whole. 
During the past six months a number of tentative schemes 
have been put forward which, not satisfying the extremists 
on either side, promise all Palestinians a greater part if not the 
whole of the conditions that the plain man wants—complete 
liberty and as full an opportunity for happiness and prosperity 
as the country can afford, without the risk of domination 
by one race or the other. It has even been suggested that the 
‘“* Jewish National Home,” in the sense of the Churchill White 
Paper of 1922, of Ahad Ha’Am, the Philosopher of Zionism, 
and even of Dr. Weizmann himself certainly not many years 
ago, is compatible with a Palestine, neither Jewish nor Arab 
but Palestinian, in which the Arab citizens also would be 
free, without risk of domination by Jews.—Yours obediently, 

ALBERT M.. HYAMSON. 
32 Teignmouth Road, N.W.2. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S INDIANS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Str,—I have read with some surprise Sybil Vincent’s article 
‘** South America’s Indians,’’ which appeared on page 843 of 
your issue of November 12th, 1937. To couple Chile’s 
name with the Indian problem of Ecuador and Peru denotes 
a complete ignorance of Chile in general and of Chilean 
Indians in particular. Indians in Chile are not complete 
serfs, they are not beaten, they are not a fixture on any estate 
and they do not jog-trot for miles up hill with unbelievable 
weights on their backs. If these are the conditions prevailing 
in other South American States, one can only deplore them, 
but to mislead the readers of The Spectator into the belief 
that they also prevail in Chile, where only 80,000 Indians 
exist out of a total population of 4,800,000, seems to indicate 
that Sybil Vincent’s sojourn in Chile could have been more 
profitable. 

it is a compressed inaccuracy to state that Chile has a fine 
set of labour laws on paper; that only foreign firms have to 


observe them; and that there are usually ways for a Chilean 
employer to escape. While I daresay there may be ways and 
means to get round a law, open alike to foreign and local 
firms, an exception of the latter does not necessarily imply 
that all local employers are shaped from the same mould. 


Sybil Vincent’s reference to the Popular Front shows but a 
limited knowledge of Chilean politics, unfathomable as they 
May appear to an outsider. 


Sybil Vincent failed to mention why the Peruvian Govern- 
ment carried on a three days’ war with bombs and aeroplanes 
in Trujillo. Women and children were cruelly and atrociously 
massacred by a group of communists, only parallel to the 
massacres by the sepoys during the Indian Mutiny in Meerut, 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow. Or does Sybil Vincent con- 
demn men like Campbell, Nicholson, Outram, Havelock, &c., 
for giving no quarter during the Indian Mutiny ?—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Joaquin MuNoz A, 

Santiago. 


THE FIVE-YEAR ROAD PLAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It may be a little early to write the obituary notice of the 
Five-Year Plan and to suggest that it is already dead, but it 
is in such a sorry state that the end cannot be postponed for 
long. Its history to date makes sad reading, and the only thing 
that can be said in its favour is that the idea behind it was a 
good one. 


It is not likely that any interested reader has forgotten that 
in January, 1935, now nearly three years ago, the Government’s 
Five-Year-Plan for an expenditure of £100,000,000 for road 
improvement was announced. It was considered to be of such 
value that Mr. Neville Chamberlain made it the subject of an 
election promise at the 1935 General Election. 


This much heralded infant has been puny from birth. 
According to the Minister of Transport’s figures, given on 
November 3rd, 1937, in answer to a question made by Captain 
Strickland, the total payments from the Road Fund only 
amounted to £9,250,000. The Road Fund grants average 
between 60 per cent. and 70 per cent. of the total costs of the 
roads, so only about £15,000,000 has been spent out of the 
£100,000,000 in three years. To keep within the five years 
some £40,000,000 a year must be spent compared with the 
expenditure to date of just over £5,000,000. 


Has not everyone the right to be concerned at the failure of 
the Government to carry out this urgently needed Plan ?— 
Yours, &c., E. T. Brown. 

Havyward’s Grange, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


O.K. IN HISTORY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your issue of January 7th Mr. Hayward enquires when 
it was “first O.K.” to walk in the Zoo on Sunday. It was 
certainly the fashion in the 1870’s. As a child I remember the 
popular song but can recall only the refrain : 

** A walking in the Zoo, a walking in the Zoo. 

The pretty gals and handsome pals a walking in the Zoo.” 
As only Fellows and their friends are admitted on Sundays, 
Sunday was the swagger day. 

I do not remember the expression “ O.K.” in the song. But 
it certainly occurred in Punch earlier than 1900. Looking 
through a number of back volumes of Punch some time ago 
I was surprised to find it in one of the letters in Verse from 
‘Ss "Arry.” 

These letters appeared in the ’gighties and ‘nineties so far 
as I remember. I have not the reference at hand. ’Arry 
describes his exploits on various occasions and calls a seaside 
trip O.K. 

The ’Arry letters—the ’Arry of Du Maurier’s day—are of 
interest as describing a type now passed away—the water- 
squirting, hat-exchanging “ladies’ tormentor” ’Arry of 
*Ampstead ’Eath, and the pest of holiday resorts. And with 
him has gone ’Arriet of the hostrich feathers. 


Did ’Arry before he passed originate the expression O.K, ? 
If so let us rejoice that he departed before further defiling the 
English language.—Yours, &c., 


M. E. DURHAM. 
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In my childhood during the War, the name of Krupp signified 
a bogey-man, a monster, which like the Kaiser ate babies for 
breakfast. After the War, Krupp was a name that occurred 
often in lectures on the League of Nations ; the conversion of 
the works from armaments to agricultural machinery was a 
favourite example of how easily swords can be beaten into 
ploughshares. Now the name has recovered its old associa- 
tions, and is once more the symbol of all those who produce 
weapons of destruction for profit. Krupp has always been a 
legend, but a legend which has changed in exact correspondence 
with the legend of Germany herself. This correspondence is 
not accidental ; in modern times the firm of Krupp has always 
worked and existed in peculiarly close relations with the State, 
their fortunes have fluctuated together, and this is not surprising 
since politically and industrially Prussia has always been organ- 
ised for war and not for peace. The history of Krupp is the 
history of Germany in little. 

This may perhaps be illustrated by a curious example. 
Fritz Krupp, the. son of Alfred Krupp, ‘‘ the Ordnance 
King,”’ died in 1902 amid great public scandal. On Novem- 
ber 8th the Augsburger Postzeitung had stated that certain homo- 
sexual offences on the island of Capri, which were receiving 
great publicity in the Italian Press, closely concerned “‘ a great 
industrialist of the highest reputation who is intimately con- 
nected with the Imperial Court.” On November 15th the 
Socialist Vorwarts printed an article called ‘‘ Krupp on Capri ” 
the issue was confiscated, the offices raided by the police wid 
the Vorwdrts prosecuted for criminal libel. Krupp made no 
statement in his defence, and on November 22nd it was an- 
nounced that he had died of a stroke at his home. The 
Kolnische Zeitung asked if he had committed suicide, the 
prosecution of the Vorwdrts was withdrawn; but the chief 
mourner at Krupp’s funeral was the Kaiser, who delivered an 
oration defending his friend and attacking with wild abuse 
those whose calumnies “‘ had caused him to fall a victim to his 
unassailable integrity.”’ It is difficult not to be struck by this 
scene in which the Kaiser loyally identified himself with that 
society, at once corrupt, shallow, and brutal, of which in their 
different ways he, Krupp and Eulenberg were such typical 
representatives ; it assisted not only Krupp but the Second 
Reich into the grave. 

Herr Menne’s subject is indeed a fascinating one. In his 
popular yet interesting book he has traced the history of the 
family and firm from the Arndt Krupe first mentioned at 
Essen in 1§87 to the present Herr Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
who now sits, somewhat uncomfortably, on the right hand of 
Herr Hitler, thus preserving that alliance between the firm 
and the State which has been so useful and necessary to both 
of them. Herr Menne’s book should be read, both for itself 
and for the ideas it suggests, by all who are interested in modern 
politics. Its greatest merit and interest, perhaps, are in 
emphasising certain characteristics, some fortuitous, some 
essential, which continually recur in this long history. As early 
as 1615 the family dealt in arms, but its modern greatness was 
founded by Alfred Krupp and followed foundation of the 
German Customs Union in 1833. Before that it strug- 
gled, like the State itself, with the difficulties of Germany’s 
backward industrial development. But once the initial tech- 
nical difficulties of steel production were overcome, once the 
first order for guns was secured from the Ministry of War, 
once the alliance with the State was sealed, the firm entered that 
golden age of the armament king, the period, initiated by 
Bismarck, from 1850 to the World War. Yet singularly enough it 
was never notable for inventions or technical advances even in its 
own special sphere of armaments ; its one original contribution 


By Bernhard Menne. (Hodge. 
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during the War was the submarine, and it left the long recoil 
cylinder gun to be exploited by a competitor, Ehrhardt. 

Herr Menne is indeed extremely severe on Krupp’s technical 
weaknesses, as on its dependence on State patronage, its exor- 
bitant prices and profits, its perpetual applications for loans and 
subsidies, its unscrupulous business methods; one might 
almost believe that he credits armament firms with a moral 
responsibility for their misdeeds, crimes and errors. What he 
does not make clear is what the State received for the heavy 
price it paid, and why it favoured the firm of Krupp above 
all others. Yet he gives all the clues to the answer. They are 
to be found in his facts and figures illustrating the enormous 
size and capacity of Krupp, or again in its obsession with mere 
immensity, as shown in the enormous steel casting which broke 
through the floor at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and in 
that ‘‘ technical monstrosity,” Big Bertha, the gun which 
bombarded Paris at 80 miles’ range, whose barrel had to 
be ‘‘ straightened” after every round and replaced every 
65 rounds. The obsession, and Alfred Krupp’s methods 
of advertising it, were justified ; for what the Prussian State 
needed, at whatever cost, was a gun with the capacity to supply 
the needs in ordnance and ammunition of an army which 
finally expanded to a force of 5,000,000 men. Such a firm 
could demand what it liked; it could afford to ignore inven- 
tions; they could always be bought, stolen or imitated, and 
competitors like Ehrhardt could be driven out of business. 
And whatever its failings, Krupp never failed to expand 
capacity even in advance of demand and in the long run it 
never could expand too much for the State and the army. 

Krupp’s profits have been and are on a scale worthy of its 
production. Owing to the extremely meagre balance-sheets 
issued and to financial manipulation they are difficult to make 
out exactly ; but in the three years preceding the War 64,000,000 
marks were paid in dividends and the personal fortune of 
Frau Bertha Krupp von Bohlen was given at 283,000,000 
marks. In the War years gross profits, which Herr Menne 
says approximate more accurately to net profits, amounted 
to 432,000,000 marks. The immense activity of the firm 
in the year before the War gave rise to charges, which were 
investigated by the Reichstag, that Krupp had been informed 
of the date of its outbreak ; the truth may really be that nations 
do not go to war until industry is already working to capacity. 
This has indeed been used as an argument that modern wars 
cannot break out during a slump. But on November oth, 
1918, the works came abruptly to a standstill, 165,000 workers 
left the factories, Krupp was ordered to destroy its stocks and 
prohibited from making guns. The firm turned to everything 
that could tide it over this calamity, from agricultural machinery 
to steel dentures and knitting needles; and in the hour of 
need the old connexion did not fail and the State, in a Socialist 
régime, came to Krupp’s.aid with orders for steel rails and 
rolling stock, which were supplemented by contracts for 
secret armaments. With such a régime Krupp had no difficulty 
in coming to terms, and it did not need to lose its identity in 
the great German steel trust—it remained as ever aloof, secretive. 
independent, and some of the aid it received from the State 
certainly went to financing Hitler. On his accession to power 
the State once again showed its appreciation of the great 
‘* national institution.”’ Gross profits in 1932 were 108,009,00c 
marks, in 1933, 118,000,000, in 1934, 177,000,000, in 1935, 
232,000,000. Marx has said, I believe, that any revolution to 
succeed in Germany must be a total revolution. The Revolution 
that removed the Kaiser but left Krupp standing was no revolu- 
tion ; so long as Krupp stands we may be sure there has been no 
fundamental change in the methods and purposes of the 
German State. 
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MR. MAUGHAM’S PATTERN 


The Summing Up. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 


10s. 6d.) 
KINGLAKE once referred to “ that nearly immutable law which 
compels a man w ith a pen in his hand to be uttering every now 
and then some sentiment not his own,” and compared an author 
with a French peasant under the old régime, bound to perform 
a certain amount of work upon the public highways. I doubt 
if any author has done—of recent years—less highway labour 
than Mr. Maugham. I say “ of recent yeais” because, as he 
himself admits in this summing-up of his life and work, he 
passed like other writers through the stage of tutelage—and 
to the most unlikely people, the translators of the Bible and 
Jeremy Taylor. That stage lasted longer with Mr. Maugham 
than with most men of equal talent—there is at the heart of 
his work a humility and a self-distrust rather deadening in 
their effects, and his stories as late as The Painted Veil were a 
curious mixture of independent judgement when he was dealing 
with action and of clichés when he was expressing emotion. 

An author of talent is his own best critic—the ability to 
criticise his own work is inseparably bound up with his talent : it 
is his talent, and Mr. Maugham defines his limitations per- 
fectly: “‘ I knew that I had no lyrica! quality. I had a small 
vocabulary and no efforts that I could make to enlarge it much 
availed me. I had little gift of metaphor; the original and 
striking simile seldom occurred to me,” and in a passage— 
which is an excellent example of his hard-won style at its best, 
clear, colloquial, honest—he relates his limitations to his 
character : 

“It did not seem to me enough merely to write. I wanted to 
make a pattern of my life, in which writing would be an essential 
element, but which would include all the other activities proper to 
man. ... I had many disabilities. I was small; I had endurance 
but little physical strength ; I stammered ; I was shy; I had poor 
health. I had no facility for games, which play so great a part 
in the normal life of Englishmen; and I had, whether for any of 
these reasons or from nature I do not know, an instinctive shrinking 
from my fellow-men that has made it difficult for me to enter into 
any familiarity with them. Though in the course of years I 
have learned to assume an air of heartiness when forced into contact 
with a stranger, I have never liked anyone at first sight. I do not 
think I have ever addressed someone I did not know in a railway 
carriage or spoken to a fellow-passenger on board ship unless he 
first spoke to me. . . . These are grave disadvantages both to the 
writer and the man. I have had to make the best of them. I have 
followed the pattern I have made with persistence. . . . I think 
it was the best I could hope for in the circumstances and with the 
very limited powers that were granted to me by nature.” 

** It did not seem enough to me merely to write,” and even in 
this personal book the author is unwilling to communicate 
more than belongs to his authorship; he does not, like a 
professional autobiographer, take us with commercial prompti- 
tude into his confidence. His life has contained material for 
dramatisation, and he has used it for fiction. There is the 
pattern in his writing and we are not encouraged to look for 
its reverse in life: the hospital career (the public pattern is 
in Liza of Lambeth); the secret agent in Geneva (we can turn 
to Ashenden); the traveller—there are many books. The 
sense of privacy, so rare and attractive a quality in an author, 
deepens in the bare references to secret service experiences in 
Russia, just before the Revolution, of which we find no direct 
trace in his stories. 

The nearest Mr. Maugham comes ta a confidence is in the 
description of his religious belizf—if you can call agnosticism 
a belief, and the fact that on this subject he is ready to speak 
to strangers makes one pause. There are signs of muddle, 
contradictions hints of an inhibition. Otherwise one 
might trace here the deepest source of his limitations, for 
creative art seems to remain a function of the religious mind. 
Mr. Maugham the agnostic is forced to minimise—pain, 
vice, the importance of his fellowmen. He cannot believe in a 
God who punishes and he cannot therefore believe in the 
importance of a human action. “It is not difficult,”’ he writes, 
“to forgive people their sins ’’—it sounds like charity, but it may 
be only contempt. In another passage he refers with under- 
standable scorn to writers who are “ grandiloquent to tell you 
Whether or no a little trollop shall hop into bed with a common- 
place young man.”’ That is a plot as old as Troilus and Cressida, 
but to the religious sixteenth-century mind there was no such 
thing as a commonplace young man or an unimportant sin ; the 
creative writers of that time drew human characters with a 
clarity we have never regained (we had to go to Russia for it later) 
because they were lit with the glare and significance that war 





lends. Rob human beings of their heavenly and their infernal 
importance, and you rob your characters of their individuality 
(‘‘ What should a Socialist woman do ?”’), and it has never 
been Mr. Maugham’s characters that we have remembered so 
much as the narrator, with his contempt for human life, his 


unhappy honesty. GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PROLETARIAT 


Wages and Income in the United Kingdom Since 1860. 
By A. L. Bowley. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS summary of the results of a lifetime’s work on statistics 
of wages and income is for several reasons a very important 
book; not least because it provides factual data for testing 
some prominent dogmas concerning the development of class- 
relationships in this country during the approach of the 
so-called ‘‘ period of capitalist crisis.” Have the rich been 
getting richer and the poor pocrer, absolutely or relatively ? 
Have profits, paradoxically, become more difficult for the 
‘exploiting class” to win? Is the proletariat becoming 
numerically more predominant ? Answers to these questions 
can be found in this book. But the data are difficult to handle, 
and their treatment in this volume is over-compressed. 
Professor Bowley, with a skill which few possess and with 
unique knowledge of the subject, finds his way through 
the mass of statistics to conclusions which he states all too 
briefly in the Introduction ; but there is a danger that second- 
rate and partial minds will find in the succeeding pages figures 
to bolster up their conflicting prejudices. It may be well, 
therefore, to emphasise some of the conclusions which may 
legitimately be drawn. 

There is general agreement that average “* real’ wages per 
worker in employment increased considerably during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century; the most pessimistic inter- 
pretation of the statistics would give a gain of 50 per cent. 
between 1850 and 1899. The frequent dispute about the 
immediate pre-War years is resolved by the statement that 
‘except for the years of the brief crisis of 1907, there was no 
significant change in real wages in the thirteen years before the 
Great War,” though this was only because there was on balance 
a migration of workers from the poorly-paid to the better-paid 
occupations. Between 1914 and 1936 there was a considerable 
gain. 

It is possible to estimate, from statistics presented on pages 30 
and 76-7 of the book under review, the course of average real 
wages per worker whether employed or not. This calculation 
goes too far in meeting the objection that the ordinary statistics 
of real wages ignore the effect of increased unemployment, 
since it takes no account of the income of the unemployed 
from the insurance funds and from public assistance. The 
broad conclusions that real wages increased considerably 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and then remained 
fairly constant are not affected. Between 1914 and 1924 
average real wages per worker whether employed or not 
increased very slightly ; since 1924 they have been consistently 
above the level of that year, though only fractionally in 1932, 
aiter which they increased sharply by about 1:5 per cent. 
until 1936. 

Statistics of real wages do not tell the whole story of the 
intermittent but indubitable progress which “‘is evident to 
any one who has observed the wage-earning classes during 
the period” covered by the book. The levelling-up of the 
poorest classes is measured; the increase in social services, 
and the reduction in the size of the families which have to be 
supported out of wages, are merely mentioned. The history 
of the ‘‘ depressed areas ” is less happy, and there is no room 
for complacency about frozress, however great, when in 1929-30 
IO per cent. of the working-class populaticn of London, or 
7.2 per cent. cf all the people in London, * certainly 
be said to be in want.” 

All the same, outside the ** depressed areas ’’ the poor have 
been getting less poor, ‘‘ absolutely.” Have they become 
poorer relatively to the middle and upper classes? The 
proportion of the national income accruing to the manual 
working-class has remuined almost constant at about 40 per 
cent. from 1860 to 1935, a constancy which ‘is the more 


could 


remarkable in view of the fact that the manual-labour class 
has formed a proportion of the occupied population which 
has diminished since 1880.” 
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This diminution in the proletarian proportion of the occupied 
population is probably due principally to the increased employ-~ 
ment of women in “ white-collar ”’ (or should one say “‘ silk- 
stocking’ ?) occupations—women who, a generation ago, 
would have remained in the home. Among occupied males 
the proportion which was middle-class increased moderately 
from 1881 to rg1r and thereafter only neglibly. There has 
probably been some ascent from the working to the middle 
class. “One of the main changes, shown by statistics and 
otherwise evident, is that lines of [class] division are being ob- 
literated.”” Whether these changes have any significance for the 
so-called class-struggle it is difficult to say. The relative 
numerical increase of the occupied middle-class is probably 
unimportant ; the important question is whether or not the 
increased numbers occupied will continue to find employment, 
for middle-class unemployment tends to breed Fascism. 

FREDERICK BROWN. 


“EUROPE STAY AWAY FROM MY 
DOOR ” 


Neutrality for the United States. 
William Potter Lage. (Yale 
University Press. 15s.) 

IN 1783, so our authors tell us, there was a conversation 

between John Adams, one of the American peace negotiators 

and Oswald, the British agent. ‘‘ You are afraid,’ said 

Mr. Oswald, ‘‘ of being made the tools of the Powers of 

Europe.” ‘‘ Indeed I am,” said Adams. ‘“‘ What Powers ? ” 

queried Oswald. ‘All of them,” answered Adams. And 

in 1937, Messrs. Borchard and Lage have written a longish 
book to say “‘ ditto to Mr. Adams.” 

It would be a little misleading, however, to suggest that 
our authors would have followed John Adams if his dictum 
had involved regarding all the European Powers with egual 
suspicion. For ways that are dark and for tricks that are 
vain, no European Power is more peculiar than another, but 
whereas some Powers will not be allowed by the President, 
the State Department and the forward-looking “‘ idealists ** 
to do more than slip in an occasional deuce, others, above 
all one other, will be allowed to produce as many royal flushes 
from her sleeve as she wishes and, should she feel forced to 
declare deuces or any other cards wild, will meet with no 
more than a friendly hint not to overdo it. That Power, 
it is hardly necessary to say, is England. The greater part 
of this book is in fact devoted to a careful legal and historical 
indictment of the failure of the Wilson Administration to be 
really neutral between 1914-1917. Because of that failure, 
it is asserted, the United States betrayed the international 
cause with which she is traditionally associated, the rights of 
neutrals, leaving them to be asserted and defended by Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries and involved herself in a 
European war with whose origins, conduct or conclusion she 
had no real concern. 

Part of the attack on the Wilson Administration is already 
common form. What is left of the tattered reputation of 
Walter Hines Page is ripped apart; the dreams of world 
organisation that floated through the mind of Colonel House 
are briefly damned; the failure of Mr. Lansing to do his 
duty as Secretary of State is repeatedly asserted; and the 
réle of the President hijnself is described in very hostile terms. 
Mr. Bryan was the really far-sighted statesman, but there is 
praise for the acuteness with which the American Ambassador 
to Berlin, Mr. Gerard (who was special envoy to the Coronation 
of King George VI), saw through British sophistries. Now 
this diatribe cannot be dismissed as the work of ignorant and 
vote-hunting Middle-Western politicians. It is still too 
easily taken for granted here that all ‘“‘ well-informed,” 
“* public-spirited * and ‘‘ worthy ” American opinion is soundly 
in favour of whatever brand of collective security Britain is 
backing at the moment, that past, present and future criticism 
of British foreign policy in America can be attributed to 
*‘ hyphenated ”’ groups or to mere folly. The most vigorous 
opponents of Wilson’s policy in the late War were from 
thoroughly “ Anglo-Saxon ”’ parts of America, mostly from 
the South, and the chief authority quoted here is no mere 
Congressman, but the most eminent 6f American authorities 
on these questions, Mr. John Bassett Moore. 

It is the contention of the authors of this powerful tract 
that in the late War, by allowing discrimination between 


By Edwin Borchard and 
University Press: Oxford 


British and German armed merchantmen, the Government 
of the United States got itself into a hole from which it could 
only escape by admitting that it was wrong or by going to 
war. It went to war. From this argument is drawn a lesson 
that America must beware of sanctions, of announcements 
that neutrality is a thing of the past. She must stand up for 
her rights, which do mot include the right to demand pro- 
tection for her nationals on belligerent vessels. And Messrs, 
Borchard and Lage argue that, until the crisis of 1917, brought 
about by the refusal of Wilson to do his duty, not a single 
American life was lost in circumstances giving the American 
Government legal grounds for complaint (which Germany 
was not willing to satisfy), much less justifying recourse to the 
ultima ratio. Such folly, if not worse, must not be, allowed 
to happen again, no matter what the sentimentalists say. 
The United States must not draw any more British chestnuts 
out of the fire in Europe or (we may now guess) in China, 
And if Britain grabs any American chestnuts she must be 
told to put them back again—and pressure, if rigorously 
applied, will force her to do so. This is the ablest statement 
of a case more widely accepted by Americans than we like to 
believe. Some points could be questioned. The authors in 
their attack on Page do not allow enough for the fact that 
the Department he was concerned with, the Foreign Office, 
might prefer not to know what the Admiralty was doing and so 
be able honestly to deny certain types of allegation. The 
account of the arming of the ‘ Alabama ’ does not quite square 
with that given in the ordinary books, and the senatorial 
filibusters of 1917, ‘‘ the wilful men,” were eleven, not twelve 


in number. D. W. BrRoGan. 


RICHARD PORSON 


Richard Porson: A Biographical Essay. By M. L. Clarke. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) : 

“*T AM quite satisfied if, three hundred years hence, it shall 
be said that ‘one Porson lived towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, who did a good deal for the text of 
Euripides ’”’: that was a modest ambition, and in due course, 
provided that the text of Euripides itself remains for long 
enough a subject of study, it will be fulfilled. 

Fashions in scholarship change, and the acquisition of 
new weapons makes obsolete old methods of investigation ; 
the school of criticism which arose under Porson’s influence 
in Cambridge was superseded, midway through the last 
century, by a generation of scholars who paid less attention 
to the text and the form of classical writings than to their 
subject-matter and the social, religious, and political aspects 
of the world in which they were produced; and nowadays 
even those who are interested in problems more strictly philo- 
logical have at their disposal an apparatus which makes 
Porson’s method of approach seem antiquated. Yet his 
brilliant insight and his miraculous knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature enabled him to do work in restoring 
texts and recognising hitherto unsuspected laws of metre 
and of idiom which will never be forgotten by classical scholars. 

It is not only among classical scholars, however, that 
Porson’s fame has flourished, and it is not only as one who 
did something for the text of Euripides that he will be remem- 
bered: he had other and unexpected sides to his personality. 
For all the refinement and sophistication of his intellectual 
tastes, for all his exquisite calligraphy, Porson was born of 
the humblest parents and was all his life an assiduous and 
irrecoverable sot. Nights and days were spent in the tavern, 
and numberless tales relate how, if he could get nothing better, 
he would drink vinegar or ink or the methylated spirits for 
the lamp, how he passed the night after his wedding at his 
favourite wine-cellar in Maiden Lane, how he would punctuate 
his potations by displays of his prodigious memory and wit. 
His manners were coarse, and when he was drunk he was 
offensive (Byron has left a picture of him at his worst); so 
offensive, indeed, did he make himself to his hostess when 
staying at Hatton Parsonage that Mrs. Parr secured his 
departure by insulting him in a manner of which tradition 
tells us, but which Parr’s biographer ‘“‘ preferred not to 
record.” He was so careless of decencies in appearance 
that he was sometimes refused admittance to the houses of 
his friends, their servants supposing’ him a beggar. Before 
he was fifty, he had drunk himself to death. 

Yet he who cut this disreputable figure was a man of the 
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highest principles, and one who displayed in the greatest 
degree the two qualities which he himself pronounced indis- 
pensable to a scholar: love of truth and contempt for money. 
Both are illustrated by his refusal to take a fellowship—at 
the time his only apparent means of livelinood—which involved 
professions of religious belief which he could not conscien- 
tiously make. 

The union of such strength and weakness of character, 
and of qualities of mind.so strongly marked and apparently 
so difficult to combine, makes Porson one of the strangest 
figures of his time. He became, as such a person was bound 
to become, a centre of legend in the academic and in the 
wider world, and the Reminiscences and ‘‘ Ana” of the first 
half of the last century are full of anecdotes, witticisms, 
lampoons of which he is the reputed subject or author. No 
attempt, however, was made to construct a consecutive and 
authoritative biography until the middle of the century when 
the task was ill and dully performed by J. S. Watson; no 
one has attempted to do it better until Mr. Clarke, who tells 
us in a concise and modest volume (not the least of its merits 
being its full bibliography and list of sources) all that is known 
of Porson’s life, and most of the legends that have collected 
round his name, diligently sifting the true from the false and 
the doubtful. Mr. Clarke shows himself (without ostentation) 
a classical scholar and a historian with taste and knowledge 
which admirably fit him for the task of writing the life of one 
of Cambridge’s greatest scholars, and though he never con- 
descends to the picturesque, or attempts to infuse an artificial 
“human interest,’ he writes with a lightness of touch which 
should ensure that his book will attract the general reader 
as well as the classical student and the historian. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


POPULAR PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology Down the Ages. By Professor C. Spearman. 
Two Volumes. (Macmillan. 30s.) 

Psychology for Everyone. By W. J. H. Sprott. (Longman. 8s. 6d.) 
WHEN psychology at last followed the example of her sister 
sciences and set up house on her own, it was probably none 
too soon. For more than a century neither she nor her mother 
had been happy in their common domicile : psychology, under 
the influence of philosophy, turning a blind eye to what would 
seem the more obvious characters of experience; and 
philosophy, faced with the problem of experience deprived 
of these characters, plunging first into suicidal mania and then 
into a world of systematic delusion (paranoia, a psychologist 
would say). Or where she was sufficiently robust to refrain, 
she fell a victim to whatever mania commands persistence at 
a heartless and a hopeless task. She span ropes of sand. 

The last thirty years have been marked by vigorous investi- 
gation, and there is now available for spinning a mass of 
material which at least looks very different from sand, whatever 
its cohesive powers may ultimately prove to be. Perhaps 
not very low. For the Gestalt school, insisting that we have 
experience of wholes and analyse it into parts—not of parts, 
which we synthesise into wholes—would seem to have a close 
ally in common experience, which is the reverse of friable. 
And if the psychoanalysts at first appeared to subvert all 
such experience, their vocabulary at least has established 
itself as invaluable to common speech. It is difficult to 
imagine where we should be without “ sublimation,” “‘ repres- 
sion’ and the rest. So here too, though the hope may be 
vague, there are firm grounds for hope. 

But the characteristic achievement has been that psychology 
has become quantitative. Thanks largely to the work of 
Professor Spearman, delicate assessments are now made of 
what, in at any rate a possible sense of the words, are called 
the “ intelligence ” and the “ abilities of man.” 

In consequence psychology has become popular. Her name 
has advertisement value; and both public authorities and 
Private firms have psychologists on their staffs to help with 
difficult. problems—choice of employment, of employee, 
even of pupils. All this is as it should be; it needs but little 
readine of the newspapers to establish the passionate conviction 
that business, whether public or private, sadly needs informing 
with the spirit of psychological research. 

But there is a danger which, though it has affected other 
Sciences, is probably the greater given the subject-matter of 
Psychology. Formulas become more popular the more 
concise they become: they are more easily seen to work, 


and they are easier to remember. But they are not therefore 
easier to understand—rather the reverse; and the exact 
nature of the work they perform tends to become more obscure. 
The wealth of nations, before it can be expounded in an 
equation, needs to shed one after another of the meanings it 
may bear in ordinary speech; until in the end, although it 


undoubtedly retains one or more of these meanings, it is 


not at all easy to say which. Similarly with human intelligence. 
Although, as has been said, the psychologists’ “‘ g”’ is intelligence 
in a sense, it is not at all clear in what sense ; to take an extreme 
example, it is not that in which we ascribe intelligence to Plato. 

In other words, the vulgarisation of a science lays great 
demands on our integrity, lest we assume, as is only too tempting, 
that more has been achieved than is in fact true. Professor 
Spearman seems to minimise this danger, mais il est orfévre ; 
and to an outsider there is a disquieting similarity between the 
tasks he describes as “ saturated with ‘g’” and the tasks 
which it is the lot of an increasing number of us to perform 
for bread. They demand intelligence, but only a minimum ; 
and a minimum of awareness, of adaptation. Psychology 
might help greatly to free the human spirit; but it is at least 
conceivable that, not fully aware of what she is made to do, 
she may rather help the more firmly to enslave it. 

This can be prevented partly by informed criticism from 
outside, such as Professor Spearman’s and Mr. Sprott’s books 
will encourage. Both should be read, for in many ways they 
complement each other. Mr. Sprott, who has no axe to 
grind (or every axe; but the result is impartiality) gives a 
comprehensive survey of modern schools. Professor Spearman 
takes in the past as well, but his scope is limited by a desire 
to show that, until these later days when it flew off at a tangent, 
psychology described only a full circle. This implies, or at 
least suggests, that he is in a measure insensible to the forces 
impelling psychologists round the circle. JAMES SMITH. 


A new edition, price £4 4s., of Mr. Powys Mathers’ ren- 
dering into English of Dr. Mardrus’ translation into French 
of The Thousand Nights and One Night has been published by 
Messrs. Routledge. 
the edition was attributed by error to another publisher. 





Strong tea, 


midnight oil, wet towels, note- 
books, dictaphones—how do they do 
it, those famous novelists whose best- 
sellers go round the world: Learn 
from the very revealing new book, 
Titles to Fame, in which these ten authors 
describe the birth and growth of their 
most successful novels: A. J. Cronin, 
E. M. Delafield, Margaret Irwin, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, R. H. Mottram, Ernest 
Raymond, E. Arnot Robertson, Dorothy 
L. Sayers, H. M. Tomlinson and Sir 
Hugh Walpole. “It is extremely inter- 
esting,’ writes Robert Lynd in The 
News Chronicle, “ to read these writers’ 
confessions about their methods of work, 
and their attempts to trace back their 
best work to its sources.” 

Titles to Fame, edited by D. Kilham 
Roberts, with a portrait of each 
contributor. 8s. 6d. net. 


NELSON 
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By Stevie Smith. 
By J. L. Hardy. (Collins. 
-Northwest Passage. By Kenneth Roberts. (Collins. 
A Giant In Chains. By Marjorie Bowen. (Hutchinson. 
‘Two for Joy. By E. Morchard Bishop. (Cape. 8s. 6d) 


‘HaLFway through Over the Frontier I closed the book and 
-said “‘ Hurrah three times ” for Pompey Casmilus. But when 
it came to the final closing, the very last line, I had not quite 
_three hurrahs to give. Perhaps I had only one small one, 
Pompey—“ just a tiny little trifle that hardly has its eyes open.” 
I was tired and worried when it came to the last page. 
For I find Stevie Smith a refreshing and exciting writer 
—I am an outright fan of the Novel on Yellow Paper—but 
I cannot altogether hold with these extended goings-on 
of Pompey—over the frontier. What a worry the girl is! 
We all remember Pompey, and sweet Freddy and darling 
‘Harriet and chére Josephine and darling, darling Auntie 
Lion. Well, here again, sitting within Pompey’s skull, 
.on the flickering screen of her dark eyelids you are invited 
to observe them, and with them—for this is a dark, night-lighted 
fantasy of Pilssen beyond Pillau, beyond Germany, on the 
‘Baltic Coast—with them, the sweet boy Tom, and Colonel 
~Peck and Mrs. Pouncer and the Generalissimo. Work it out 
for yourselves, Pompey says—and all that worries us here is 
not her fine, shadowy story, shuttling like a dream, but the 
anxious question of a manner. For there is nothing whatever 
wrong with Pompey except the menace of her brilliant trick, 
which once was marvellous, now is intermittently delicious, 
but hereafter ? 

Let me be clear. Pompey’s mind is well-furnished, flexible 
and sensitive ; she is full of ideas and is a great one to “ cry 
Stuff and Nonsense in the sacred places.’ She is without 
unction and is not in the least afraid of pain or tears. But 
she has fixed on a method of expression which, great fun for 
a while, now threatens to intoxicate her. I use the word exactly. 
For her style—of the very intelligent, very fluent, very young 
foreigner running on, running on in brilliant, trip-up English— 
is infecting, has already infected, whole areas of her thought 
with a quite alarming fausse naiveié. But Pompey claims, 
and in page after page establishes her claim to, sophistication— 
I mean the real kind. And she is admittedly in the thirties 
and knows as well as any of us that that is a region which, 
alas, has almost nothing to say to the dry-as-dust twenties. 
Why, then, does she attempt in one paragraph to be herself 
and in the next the heroine of Daddy Longlegs? Why ask us 
to play “ baby ” with her and indulgently read ten words in 
place of one? Why, like an ignorant undergraduate, .drag up 
Mona Lisa’s weary eyelids once again against the author of 
Marius the Epicurean? Why, like Colette and other “I” 
novelists, reveal to us too embarrassingly the superficial indulg- 
ences of narcissism ? Ah, Pompey, witty nightbird, lonely rider 
across frontiers of sorrow, mockery and malaise, how tragic if by 
an accident, the accident perhaps of our too easy and too grateful 
pleasure, you were to become something as everyday as a bore ? 
It could hardly happen—but the threat is there. For sophistica- 
tion is the most severe of all undertakings. But I believe that 
Pompey will ride her horse and, grateful to her for much, 
and for more to come, “I tip the glass to sanity, security, 
escape and return.” 

The Stroke of Eight is badly named but, within its neat 
range, has no other disqualification. It is, one supposes, a 
thriller—but with a difference. It would be a thousand 
Pities to outline here its crisp, strong story—of a Norfolk 
farmer who, returning home in a cheerful state of intoxication 
from a British Legion dinner, is involved in a motor-car 
accident which hands him over to the power of a blackmailer 
and to a succession of quite credible but very troublesome 
and uneasy happenings. Gerry, the farmer, is a beautifully 
done character—good, manly, natural and honest, but by 
virtue of his very qualities open to temptation, glamour and 
disturbance. Cedric Owen, the blackmailer, is also excellently 
real, quite comic and authentic, and still after his change of 
heart towards the end of the book very credible, even if that 
change exacts from us an act of faith not elsewhere demanded 
by an author whose geod, simple English and traditional 
narrative method are most praiseworthy and restful. There 
is a girl called Una who is the clou of the plot, and for a time 


Over the Frontier. (Cape. 


The Stroke of Eight. 


the catspaw, and her personality and physical appeal ap 
presented as truly as are Gerry’s integrity and his helpleg, 
guilty love for her. Her end is tragic, and so, though jp 
accordance with law, is the blackmailer’s. The game, with 
its lessons and its grief, goes to Gerry. _ Decency is saved 
from the consequence of folly, saved by itself. A satisfactory 
moral tale with a good plot and plenty of character an 
feeling. 

Northwest Passage has ‘‘ swept’ America, but that fatiguing 
advance news need not daunt those who like a good, big, 
carefully-written historical novel. Not having this taste myself, 
I am chary of recording my reactions to a book which, whi 
frequently impelling my admiration, mainly bored me. There 
is no doubt that the immense job has been done conscientiously 
and with shrewdness. The story, told by a young American 
painter called Langdon Towne—an entirely fictional characte 
—is of a certain Major Robert Rogers, of Rogers’ Ranger:, 
who figured in the campaigns and skirmishes against the 
French in colonial America before the War of Independence, 
and who afterwards, in London and New England, manoeuvred 
vigorously to get “‘ the King’s ear” and financial backing for 
an expedition to find the Northwest Passage. The book is 
a tale of decline and fall. In its first three hundred pages 
Rogers is a magnificent soldier, a genius of energy and 
generalship, and the narrative of the St. Francis campaign 
and above all of the retreat therefrom of the Rangers is very 
fine, and compels attention from the most unwilling reader, 
But thereafter, as Rogers sinks from greatness—in strict 
accordance, apparently, with historical truth—the whole thing 
drags and becomes a commonplace of “‘ What ho!” aad 
** More rum, I say,” and all the rest of it. There are women— 
lay figures—and there are hosts of men from the records of 
the time. We meet Hogarth and Reynolds and Burke. And, 
with the greatest attention to detail, we are taken on a very 
complete sightseeing tour of the Fleet prison. The author 
has spared himself no trouble, and his manner of writing is 
temperate and at times agreeably humorous. 

In A Giant In Chains Miss Marjorie Bowen has reduced 
to her well-known formula no less a figure than Mirabeau, 
the statesman-aristocrat who might have saved France fo: 
the monarchy and the people after 1789, and who indeed 
made a great attempt to do so, but, thwarted by death, remains 
one of History’s “ ifs.”” Had Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, Marquis 
de Mirabeau, lived to be fifty, say, instead of forty-two, could 
he have forced his political wisdom on Louis XVI and his 
obstinate but panic-stricken wife, and steered France through 
a bloodless revolution? Naturally Miss Bowen’s novel 
does not seek to answer this vain question. She deals 
picturesquely with the known facts of Mirabeau’s stormy 
and frustrated life, his love-affairs, imprisonments, exiles 
and quarrels with his father; she gives us a credible, enter- 
taining picture of Sophie de Monnier, who ruined herself 
by eloping with Mirabzau to Holland; she draws an equally 
careful and pleasant portrait of Henriette de Nehra, gentle. 
faithful girl who suffered all things so gallantly from het 
wild, ugly, brilliant. lover; ‘she shows us Mirabeau taking 
charge at last in the States-General, interviewing and persuading 
the confidence of the Queen, his greatest enemy—and dying 
when France most needed him. What is not done might be 
impossible to do—to make us feel that here in this romantic 
tale we have the authentic Mirabeau. But Miss Bowen’s 
formula is sound—she adheres to her authorities and does 
her honest best to wed the true to the picturesque. In the 
result she is readable and lively and does not mislead. 

Two For Joy is a first novel and has an autobiographical 
ring. It is about the marriage of a modest enough young 
man, a builder’s clerk, to a high-brow young lady, an artist 
of sorts, who is cold-blooded, clever and rather unkind, 
and who divorces him after they have made a longish uneven 
struggle for happiness. He is very decent to her in retrospect; 
and to attempt to present her complicated nature was ambitious 
and praiseworthy in a first novel. One reader found Lucy, 
and therefore many passages of the book, insufferable. The 
story is in any case too long, but there are many pleasant 
pages, and despite the author’s inclination here and there to 
emulate the “ illiterate *’ school, he gives proof of novelistic 
talent. 
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THE 


NEXT 
WAR 


AIR COMMODORE 
L. E.O. CHARLTON, c.B., c.m.c. 









Reprint of part of “War Over England.” 


An expert writes of an air attack on an 
England complacently unprepared. Imaginary, 
but all too vividly real. 





FOREWORD BY LORD DAVIES 









LONGMANS 9d. net 





PAUL BRUNTON'S 


pre - eminent YOGA 


THE QUEST 
OF THE 
OVERSELF 


NEWMAN gave this book 14 
“Sunday Times.” 


book on 





. 


ERNEST 
review in the 
“T recommend The Quest of the Overself as by 
far the safest and most rational exposition of 
Eastern metaphysic and of the practice of mental 

discipline that I have yet met.” 
—Monk Gipson in The Spectator. 


304 pp. 15/- 


Column 


Demy 8vo. 


THIRD THOUSAND IN 6 WEEKS 


By the Author of “In Secret Tibet” 
THEODORE ILLION'S 
DARKNESS OVER TIBET 


“Tt is impossible not to like Mr. Ilion.’ ’—Sunday Times. 
Of Mr. Illion’s first book 7ime & Tide said: “This is one 
of the best books upon ‘Tibet that has been published.” 















The publishers regard the latest as certainly the most 
remarkable book on Tibet yet published. 
Cr. 8vo. 


192 pp. 6/- 








A Consideration of Pliny's Natural History 


THE MIND OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


This book is full of surprising and en- 
tertaining information about the ancient 
world—Greek and Roman painting and 
sculpture, thought and invention, anecdote 
and legend. 


“An extraordinarily delightful book . . . a most 


amusing and scholarly summary-cum-criticism.” 


—Sir John Squire. 


H. N. WETHERED 


12/6 net 





==LONGMANS = 


















FOREWORD BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


who says: “I commend the book to the bereaved and to 
all who seek for help.” 


REV. D. H. D. WILKINSON'S 


THE OTHER LIFE 


Experiences in psychic research, Cr. 8vo. 3/6 





THE WORLD FAMOUS BOOK BY 
ELIPHAS LEVI 


TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC 


First Cheap Edition of a remarkable work. 12/6 





By the Author of ““ The Wheel of Rebirth” 
H. K. CHALLONER’S 


THE PATH OF HEALING 


The best book on Spiritual Healing. 





The Hon. RALPH SHIRLEY’S 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HUMAN DOUBLE 


A complete survey of Astral Projection. 


6/- 
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Covering every comfort. Skating, 
curling, etc., besides every form 


of indoor entertainment. 








GRINDELW ALD 


Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
FAMOUS AND UNRIVALLED 


for its powder snow, its good ice, and 
the most inexpensive Sports Railway, 
15,000 feet of best downhill ski-ing 
per day. Free Ski School, Bob run, 
excellent organisation of all winter 
sports. British Sports Clubs. 

For particulars, apply to: Swiss Federal Rail- 


ways, 11 B, Regent St., S.W.1, the travel agents, 
or the Grindelwald Inquiry Office, Switzerland. 




















In the most wonderful ski-ing 
country 


LES RASSES 


sur Ste.-Croix. Alt. 4,000 ft. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open throughout the whole winter. 
Every comfort. Excellent cuisine. 
Inclusive terms 10 fres. = 9/6. 


WEEK-END ARRANGEMENTS. 
Tel.: 63.15. 


Orchestra, Garages. 
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BERNESE OBERLAND 
THE GRAND HOTEL 
SPORTHOTEL, WILDSTRUBEL 








All Winter 
Orchestras. 
excellent 


sports. Entertainments. 
he Funicular-Sleighs assure 
ski-ing the whole Winter. 


























SCHULS — TARASP 
(Engadin 4,000-5,500 ft.). 
Wonderful for every kind of Winter sport. 
SWISS SKI-ING SCHOOL. 
Tarasp MepicinaL WATERS. 
Prospectus on’ demand. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


I CHOSE TEACHING: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Ronald Gurner 


Mr. Gurner tells of “‘one_ stout 
defender of Victorian faith, who gave a 
ruling to his office that the parents of the 
fee-payers should be addressed as 
‘Esq.? and the parents of the free- 
place scholars as ‘Mr.’ Against this 
faith in class-distinctions, Mr. Gurner 
makes a reasoned plea for the day-school 
as against the boarding school, and 
especially for schools where the pupils 
come from a variety of social classes and 
are treated without any discrimination 
between rich and poor. He does not 
overlook the advantages that followed 
from the conversion of grammar schools 
intended for poor boys into public schools 
specialising in the training of a govern- 
ing class, and as we see from the auto- 
biographical section with which he 
begins his book (Dent, Ios. 6d.) he has 
had first-hand experience of the diffi- 
culties that follow from control by public 
authorities. But Mr. Gurner not only 
chose teaching deliberately; he chose 
to teach in a particular type of school, 
and he does not regret: that choice. 
There is perhaps nothing very novel in 
his views on religious education, govern- 
ing bodies, the examination system, and 
the need for a broader basis for secondary 
education (they are, on the whole, what 
one would expect from a disciple of 
Dr. Cyril Norwood), and he does not go 
deeply into underlying principles and 
causes, but his book is not only a personal 
confession, it is a fair statement of the 
views of many schoolmasters today. 


THE RISE OF MODERN 
INDUSTRY 
By J. L. Hammond and 


Barbara Hammond 

The fifth edition of this well-known 
book (Methuen, Ios. 6d.) contains a 
new and valuable chapter on ‘‘ The 
World Economic Crisis.”” The authors 
may be said to be less interested in the 
last crisis than in the possibility of 
averting the next one. Thus their 
chapter concludes with a plea that the 
United States of America should assume 
political responsibility for the world 
civilisation of which she is admittedly 
the economic leader. The authors com- 
pare the world civilisation of today with 
that of the Roman Empire founded by 
Augustus, and make the important 
point that, while economic prosperity 
today depends on technical advances, 
that of the Roman Empire rested on the 
growth of communications made possible 
by political security, absence of barriers 
to trade, and freedom from nationalist 
divisions demanding heavy armaments. 
In an interesting discussion they show. 
how, after the defeat of the Free Trade 
movement under Cobden, the Franco- 
Prussian War initiated a period of high 
protection and heavy armaments. And 
they attribute this result in some part 
to Great Britain’s attempt to isolate 
herself from the Continent. In the same 
way, today, the United States attempts 
to isolate herself from the world, and 
the same disastrous results are to be 
feared. It is possible that the lengthy 
historical comparison has diverted the 
authors’ attention from the more imme- 
diate causes of world instability ; but 
as an exposition of the case for a return 
to Peace, Free Trade and Disarmament 


the new chapter is well worth reading, and 
especially perhaps by American citizens, 


SOME CASES OF 
PREDICTION 
By Dame Edith Lyttelton 


The purpose of this volume (Bell, 
2s. 6d.) is to stimulate public interes 
in the possibilities of precognition, and 
so raise funds to enable laboratory 
investigations to be undertaken. It 
consists, in the main, of correspondence 
including corroborative documents 
received by the author after 4 
broadcast talk which was delivered in 
1934. None of the cases have been 
hitherto published, and all are of com- 
paratively recent occurrence. The 
author divides the material up into four 
categories : cases which might possibly 
be attributed to coincidence; cases 
which could be accounted for by tele- 
pathy, but cannot be easily dismissed 
as examples of coincidence; cases of 
too complicated a character to admit of 
simple telepathy being involved; and 
cases which seem clearly to denote the 
ability of the human mind, consciously 
or unconsciously, to predict coming 
events. This attempt at classification 
bespeaks careful and critical work on the 
part of the author; nevertheless, one 
feels that category I—possible coinci- 
dence—might be extended ;_ and fur- 
ther, that the dreams and hypnogogic 
experiences recorded might lend them- 
selves to’ very different interpretation if 
handled by a psycho-analyst of the 
Freudian School. The book fails in its 
purpose inasmuch as the predictions, 
while no doubt genuine enough, are 
generally of so trivial a nature that fur- 
ther investigation seems barely merited. 
Dame Edith Lyttelton herself is aware 
of this, but in her ‘‘ Conclusion ’’ she 
suggests that if some part of the human 
psyche is able to get a glimpse beyond 
time and space, then that part possibly 
survives after the body’s disintegration. 
However, why so lofty a power should 
concern itself with horse-racing and foot- 
ball matches remains unexplained and is 
doubtless inexplicable. 


THE LEAGUE AT LUNCH 
By Derso and Kelen 


To say that a volume concerned with 
international conferences is based on 
cartoons by Derso and Kelen is to make 
any appreciation of ,it superfluous, for 
what Low is to people who stay at home 
Derso and Kelen are to people who go 
conferring. Their latest album (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) consists of the 
menus they have adorned for years past 
for luncheons at Geneva, Locarno, 
London, The Hague—anywhere where 
the wandering caravan halts — given 
by the journalists to the statesmen. Here 
the latter all are, Chamberlain, Briand, 
Stresemann, Benes, Ishii, Sir Eric 
Drummond, Ramsay MacDonald, Lit- 
vinov, posed on a monolith as sphinxes, 
whirling on a merry-go-round, perched 
on 14-inch guns (at the London Naval 
Conference), climbing the mountain, 
with Briand at their head, to view the 
promised land. Year by year the record 
is amassed, from Locarno in 1925 to the 
League Assembly of 1937. Anyone who 
is interested in statesmen’s diet will 
find that set out, too, somewhere in 
among the pictures. And there is 
sufficient letterpress (by Ibbetson James) 
to make anything obscure intelligible. 
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MOTORING 


The Monte Carlo Rally 


Next Tuesday week begins a motoring event that is unlike 
any other held in the world, the annual drive of some 2,300 
miles by a large number of pleasantly insane motorists to 
Monte Carlo from eight different points of Europe. It is unique 
because, so far as one can judge, it brings hardly anybody 
any concrete profit, and because the regular competitors who 
enter for it year after year invariably take oath, on arrival 
at Monte Carlo, that nothing will induce them ever to do 
it again. It is a very expensive business, the risks of failure 
on any of the routes chosen are immense, the chances of 
getting through with a clean score-card incalculable. The 
competitors themselves endure such discomfort as was 
undreamt of even thirty years ago, and their sorrows are 
not mitigated by the excellent chance they have of finishing 
their courageous attempts in a disastrous smash following 
upon ice-skidding, fog or snow. 


A True Sporting Affair 


Yet the idiotic affair continues to draw its hundred-odd 
entrants, year after year, and during the run the heart of 
the motoring world, at least in Europe, goes out in sympathy 
to the suffering ecstatics doggedly driving across a continent 
in Arctic conditions. The hoped-for reward for the great 
majority is the mere fact of arrival, and for that reason the 
rally is one of the few really sportsmanlike events left to us. 
They do it because they like attempting the apparently 
impossible. They would all like to win a prize or a cup, 
but the drive itself is usually all they look forward to. They 
have to be in the pink of physical condition, very skilful 
drivers experienced in all manner of catastrophe, young of 
heart, gay of spirit. They do it for the love of the game, 
and as long as it is run like that, everybody will want to see 
the Monte Carlo rally go on. 


The Eight Routes 


The Spanish and Portuguese starting-points and Gibraltar 
have been cut out by the war, the remaining eight being 
Athens, the terror which has only been finished three times, 
Palermo, Umea in Sweden, Amsterdam, Bucarest, John 
o’ Groats, second in difficulty this year and second favourite, 
Tallinn in Estonia and Stavanger in Norway. All routes 
pass over the Col de la Croix Haute near Grenoble, where 
an average speed of 31 miles an hour must be maintained. 
Many cars will have to face this in the dark, and as it is 
extremely difficult to average this speed on a summer’s day 
the stage is likely to prove calamitous. So far there are 
143 entrants, from over twelve countries, 36 of whom are 
British. The last include Mrs. Amy Mollison. There 
are eight or more ladies’ teams competing. A mad and 
brave and merry business that cheers the heart in these ugly 
anxious days. 


The 12-h.p. Wolseley 


I had the new 4-cylinder 12-h.p. Wolseley out over my 
particular test route last week and was considerably impressed 
with its claims to be that impalpability the Family Car. I 
don’t know what sort of a car a family wants, or why it should 
be specially catered for, but it struck me that this Wolseley 
would do the work required by those who are, in the pathetic 
words of the servant-seeking advertisement, five in family, 
no chauffeur kept. In the first place it has the biggest saloon 
body I have ever seen on a car with an engine of only 1,500 c.c. 


or a nominal 12-h.p. There is room for two outsize people 
in the front seats (the space-wasting buckets, I am sorry to 
say) and for three medium-to-slim, or two more outsize, in 
the back. That is sufficiently rare today to deserve special 
mention. The, seats are comfortable, though the back one 
might with advantage be a little deeper, the upholstery 
generous, and the finish very creditable at the price. Asin 
all Wolseleys the driver has.a view of the road which is as 
nearly unbroken as it can well be, through a high and wide 
screen. 


A Sensible Car 


Then it is pleasantly equipped with such things as adjustable 
steering-column length (an absolute essential for five in 
family, some of whom must be of different statures), 
“‘ phased ” suspension, which is apparently a word meaning 
well-balanced, a workmanlike dashboard with all the wanted 
gadgets neatly disposed, and a good-sized luggage-compatt- 
ment. A well-designed, sensible car. It has quite enough 
speed; sixty on top and forty on third are comfortably 
reached; it runs quietly and smoothly, climbs well, and picks 
up briskly. The foot-brake is very good indeed, the side- 
brake only fit for parking, the steering light and sensitive. 
The gear-box has a slick synchromesh change, and third 
speed makes hardly any noise at all. It is a sturdily-built 
car, cheap at £245 and £256. 


Bradwell Quay 


A rarely fortunate chance took me the other day to Bradwell- 
Juxta-Mare and its neighbour Bradwell Quay, an obscure 
corner on the Essex coast which I can warmly recommend 
to the traffic-sick Londoner. I was driving back to town from 
Colchester and by a quite incredible oversight I missed the 


- familiar way out upon the Chelmsford road and bore far to 


the left along a minor way that led me first to Layer de la 
Haye and then to Tolleshunt d’Arcy, two names, by the 
way, that would be hard to beat even in East Anglia where 
many beautiful names are to be found. (Do you know 
Greenleaves and Larks-in-the-Wood and Emperors’ Green ?) 
Then came Maldon, that odd little port that seems to live 
always in dreams of a glorious past—though I-do not suppose 
it ever to have been specially glittering in view of the modest 
and tortuous approach to it—on the upper reaches of the 
Blackwater, and as there was by then no point in trying to 
rejoin the Chelmsford road I turned to the left and by 
Latchington and a byway full of acute angles arrived to my 
immense satisfaction at Bradwell Quay. 


It is little more than that, a foreshore, suitably decorated 
with the tarry bottoms of upturned boats, a pub. and a view 
up and down the estuary. The last makes Bradwell Quay, 
for on a clear day you have a singularly lovely picture before 
you of peace, the tide creeping up past wooded shores, a 
couple of agreeable islands, little ships moored in the channels, 
sails picked out against the grey blur where sea and sky 
meet. The best way there from London is by Romford, 
Brentwood, Billericay, Wickford, and, if you like small 
yachts at anchor, Burnham-on-Crouch. Joun Prroreav. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 





MONTREUX 


Territet-Clarens 








Lake of Geneva, 
THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. 


FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 
WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 


All information through the Swiss Federal Railways, 118 Regent St.. S.W.1, the travel agencies, and the official information office at Montreux. 


JULY 2nd & 3rd, 1938: 


Switzerland 


NARCISSUS FESTIVAL. 
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NINETY-ONE 


In answer to many enquiries in 
connection with the celebration of 
Prebendary Carlile’s 91st birthday, the 
Prebendary is deeply concerned with 
the welfare of youths in London. He 
is anxious to open a new Hostel for 
Youths, for which £5,000 is still 
required. 


Friends who wish to celebrate his 
birthday could send their gifts (e.g., 
£91, 91 10/-, 91 2/6, ete.) to 


THE RT. HON. LORD DARYNGTON, P.C. 
(President) 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


65 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











Not idle though 


INCURABLE 


This Patient served 
during the War in 
Salonika and Russia. 
Twelve years ago he 
became afflicted with_ 
Arthritis in his hands 
and feet and has been 
in our Home for nine 
years. But he has not lost his interest in life—and works 
enthusiastically in the handicrafts’ class. Here he is seen 
painting designs. 






Will you help us to give good nursing, comforts and a home 
life to those of the middle-class who are stricken by incurable 
disease? We have 110 in-patients, and we provide weekly 
pensions for 300 out-patients whom we visit periodically. 


Legacies, subscriptions and donations are 
urgently. needed to carry on this good work 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 























Every boy and girl in the National Children’s Home is there 
So many 


because of some sad or tragic circumstance. 
applications are received to help little people in distress 
that only the most needy can be admitted. In supporting 
this work you can be sure you are assisting those who 


are really deserving of your sympathy end _ support. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, PHANAGE 
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"NOTABLE "NUMBERS 


a No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe old 
house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


Ina world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 
—the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. It 
stands for a cigarette of infinite mellowness and 
distinction of flavour, a cigarette of finer quality. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIAGINIA 


PLAYER’S 

No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 
or cork-tipped 
so ask for which 











20FoR|/4 50FoR3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 ig 


Goes prefer, 





3.P.42.H: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHEN markets can take news as dismaying as the December 
unemployment totals and President Roosevelt’s fresh broad- 
sides into the “‘ Big Business ”’ entrenchments without turning 
a hair, I feel that one can legitimately begin to be hopeful. 
True, the unemployment figures, when corrected for 
weather and other special circumstances, are not as tragic 
as they seem, and the “ battle” in the United States is at 
present a matter of words rather than deeds, but only a 
strong technical condition in markets, with an improved 
psychology underlying it, could have withstood this two- 
handed attack. As things are, equity shares have rallied 
over a fairly: wide front both in Throgmorton Street and in 
Wall Street. Carried along by the same recovety tide, key 
commodities, with copper in the lead, have also left their 
recent depression “‘ lows ” well behind. Can the good work 
go on? 

Frankly, I think the answer is: Yes, but not quite for the 
most satisfying reasons. I should like to see recovery based 
on a genuine business improvement in the U.S.A., plus a 
tangible hope that political tension will give way to economic 
appeasement in Europe. The recovery movement now under 
way is closely linked with the prospect of rearmament in 
the United States, and the inflationary influences which the 
armament race is believed to bring in its train. As it happens, 
Washington’s rearmament programme, much as one deplores 
the events which have made it necessary, may easily provide 
an impetus to industrial improvement of which America is 
in urgent need. Trade news from America is at present 
very mixed, but on balance suggests that the bottom of the 
recession has been passed. I refuse to try to guess what 
President Roosevelt’s next move will be, whether he will 
really attempt further legislation against large-scale combines 
and utility concerns or merely register his proselytising 
zeal for bringing those who dwell in darkness into the light 
of the New Deal. But, although I am sure he will try to 
regulate the pace of recovery, I now feel confident that 
recovery is on the way. 

* x x * 


BANK PROFITS EXPAND 


As I suspected, the banks have had a satisfactory year. 
“Gross up” the published profits of the “ Big Five ” by 
adding back the provisions for income tax and N.D.C., 
and it seems that the aggregate increase in 1937 was roughly 
£1,300,000, or over IO per cent. Even this estimate is 
probably conservative, since I should expect, in the light of 
the uncertainties of the business position, that the banks will 
have placed more to hidden reserves than usual. The true 
increase in earnings may therefore have been at least 124 per 
cent. In a year in which money rates have remained con- 
sistently low, this is an excellent achievement, and holders of 
bank shares will not grumble at the dividends declared. The 
rise in bank profits, one need not doubt, has been due very 
largely to the expansion in advances, supplemented by the 
happier experience of bad debts which inevitably accompanies 
an improvement in trade. 


On an average basis advances ran about I0 per cent. 
higher last year than in 1936, and, as the banks were in 
a position to finance this increased demand for accommoda- 
tion at the expense of the least remunerative of their assets, 
the effect on earnings was correspondingly marked. The 
average level of investment holdings last year—the next most 
remunerative outlet for funds after advances—was about 
2 per cent. higher than in 1936, but the banks’ portfolios of 
bills and their holdings of call money, on which the return 
is relatively small, were reduced. How much further the 
expansion of advances may be expected to go is not an easy 
problem to decide, as so much depends on the state of the 
new issue market. The virtual closing of this market 
since last summer has doubtless accelerated the industrial 
demand for bankers’ loans. At the same time, it is at least 
arguable that a large-scale resumption of new industrial 
capital issues could only result from such a marked improve- 
ment in the general business situation as would be bound 
to recompense the banks for any fall in advances due to 
this cause. 


LANCASHIRE COTTON RESULTS 


Even on the most exacting standard I cannot award 
anything less than Alpha plus to the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation report. The spectacular rise in income fiom 
£136,465 to £608,830 convicts my own cheerful forecasts, 
not of extravagance, but undue caution. Results such as these 
demonstrate the value of the rationalisation work which the 
present management, under Mr. Frank Platt, have put in, 
The Corporation’s plant is thoroughly efficient and up-to-date, 
price agreements have brought a satisfactory margin of profit 
per unit and demand has been good enough to enable a 
largely increased volume of cotton yarn to be sold. The profits 
are sufficient, of course, not merely to cover the full § per 
cent. preference dividend and depreciation, but to leave a 
substantial surplus'on the ordinary capital. Allowing for 


all prior charges, I calculate that as much as 18} per cent, % 


has been earned for ordinary dividends. 

But my expectation that no ordinary dividend would be paid 
has proved correct. A sum of £150,000 is being transferred 
to general reserve, the carry forward is raised from £78,783 to 
£234,778, and the balance-sheet reflects a healthier financial 
position. Toa minority of ordinary shareholders this allocation 
of profits will doubtless seem to savour too strongly of 
North-country caution, but the board’s policy is surely the 
right one. Although spinning margins remain satisfactory, 
new business has fallen away since the Corporation’s financial 
year ended on October 31st, and, amid present uncertainties, 
who can be sure when demand will recover ? It is, of course, 
this element of doubt which explains why the preference 
shares, with their 5 per cent. dividend covered eight times by 
Jast year’s profits, are quoted around 19s. 9d., and _ the 
ordinary shares, with earnings of 18 per cent., stand at 
13s. 9d. to give an earnings yield of over 25 per cent. In my 
view, Lancashire Cotton Corporation ordinary are not merely 
the best value for money in the textile share market, but are 
undervalued in relation to the current year’s prospects. 
The preferences are an excellent investment. 

x * x x 
Venturers’ Corner 

Having referred last summer to the preference shares of 
W. H. Dorman and Co., the Stafford firm of oil-engine makers, 
I think another glance at this company’s position is justified 
in the light of the capital reconstruction scheme now put 
forward. The board is proposing to write off a total sum of 
£169,548, or, roughly, one-half of the capital, the effect of 
which will be to eliminate the debit balance on profit-and-loss 
account and bring down the asset valuations to a conservative 
figure. With this object in view, the £1 non-cumulative 
53 per cent. preference shares are to be scaled down to Ios. 
each, but in compensation the rate of dividend is to be 
increased to II per cent., so that, assuming that the money 
is earned, preference holders will not suffer any loss of income. 

What are the earnings prospects? Unfortunately, the 
scheme is silent on this point, but obviously the board would 
not be bringing forward any scheme at all if the company 
had not reached a stage when dividends could be paid, once 
the capital position had been straightened out. As I pointed 
out in my previous reference to the shares, net profits for 
the year ended March 31st last had recovered to £19,654. 
which would have covered a 5} per cent. dividend on the 
preference capital by a big margin. Even, therefore, if one 
assumes pessimistically that no further improvement has 
taken place, and without allowing for a proposed saving in 
debenture interest, payment of the 11 per cent. rate on the pro- 
posed new 10s. preferences should not be beyond the company’s 
capacity. The existing {1 preferences, at 9s., do not look 
dear as a speculation in relation to their status under the 
capital scheme. If after the reduction to 10s. the 11 pet 
cent. was forthcoming, a buyer would have a return of overt 
12 per cent. on his money. Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] , 


(Financial Notes on page 70.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TURNER & NEWALL LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of Turner and Newall, Limited, was held 
on Thursday, January 13th, at York, Mr. G. S. Newall presiding in 
the absence of Mr. Samuel Turner, the Chairman of the company. 
After the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
had been read, Mr. Newall read Mr. Turner’s speech, which included 
the following :— 

Before proceeding to a Survey of our activities, I would like to say 
a fev’ words on the schemes which we have instituted during the last 
few years for the benefit of the employees of the Group. You may 
recollect that in my speech at the last Annual General Meeting, I told 
you that we had established a Pension Scheme for the benefit of the 
staff, and of the works employees, and had also decided to grant in 
future to the works employees their summer holiday with pay. 

The pension scheme—which is administered by our own staff— 
provides pension and/or life assurance benefits for the men and 
women in the service of the group companies operating in this 
country, and was most enthusiastically received by the employees. 
The scheme has now comy!eted the first year of its existence, and, as 
a consequence, I am in a position to give you somewhat more definite 
facts than could be provided at this time last year. In addition to 
the company’s contributions to the established scheme, and the 
contribution of £10,000 which we have recommended you to make to 
Turner and Newall Welfare Trust, Limited, for account of the trustees 
of the Robert Turner Fund, the company is also providing pensions 
on an ex-gratia basis to employees of long service who retired before 
the scheme came into operation ; the total cost of these benefits, 
including the cost of providing the summer holiday with pay for the 
works’ employees, is over £60,000 per annum. ‘These figures relate 
only to the schemes benefiting employees of group companies oper- 
ating in this country; appropriate schemes have also been estab- 
lished by the principal companies operating abroad, aad the total 
cost to the group under all these schemes is now over £80,000 per 
annum. 

The asbestos textile manufacturing units, Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company, Limited, Rochdale, and J. W. Roberts, Limited, Leeds, 
have had a satisfactory year and have increased the volume of their 
business. At the Rochdale factory further extensions are nearly 
completed, and our new Asbestos Textiles Research Department is 
beginning to make itself felt in the development of new lines and the 
improvement of existing products. Stockholders will be interested 
to know that Turner Brothers Asbestos Company, Limited, have 
established themselves as leaders in the amelioration of working 
conditions in the asbestos textile industry, and in this connexion I 
would like to say a few words on the subject of asbestosis, which has 
received a certain amount of publicity during the last year or two. 

It is only within comparatively recent years that the directors have 
become aware of the danger to health which arises from continuous 
contact with asbestos dust, but from the first date when scientists 
brought this danger to our notice, unremitting efforts have been made 
to overcome the difficulty. Our efforts have been so completely 
successful that I can with confidence state that new cases of asbestosis 
in your companies’ factories are extremely unlikely, the cases with 
which we have to deal at present being simply the inheritance of the 
days when unfortunately this danger was not realised. When our 
plans are completed, the working conditions in our asbestos factories 
will be second to none, and there will be no special risk of any kind 
attached to working in them. The unit ventilating system evolved 
at Rochdale has been the subject of congratulation by the Home 
Office, and will, we hope, in due course become standard in the 
asbestos textile industry. 

Ferodo, Limited, our company which, we think, leads the world 
in brake-lining and friction materials, has again increased the volume 
of its business, and is enjoying an ever-increasing popularity and a 
growing demand for its products. Recent legislation has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the development of “* brake consciousness ” 
in the minds of foad users, and this is reflected in the increased 
reputation of Ferodo, Limited. World prestige of Ferodo products 
has also been enhanced by their continued use on cars specially 
designed for the setting-up of new world’s land speed records, the 
latest being the speed of 311.42 miles per hour established by Captain 
G. E. T. Eyston with his 4,700 h.p. car Thunderbolt, equipped, of 
course, with Ferodo linings. 

Following a decision that Ferodo, Limited, should widen the scope 
of its activities, a further addition has been made to the extensive 
factory at Chapel-en-le-Frith. The new building has been equipped 
with the latest machinery for the manufacture of Motor Vehicle 
Fan Belts, and production will shortly begin. 

Turners Asbestos Cement Company, which is primarily con- 
cerned with the manufacture and sale of asbestos cement building 
products, and also electrical insulation products, has again experi- 
enced a considerable expansion of its activities. During the past 
year the demand for ‘‘ Everite ” asbestos cement pressure pipes and 
other “‘ Everite ” materials has grown so substantially that in spite 
of several extensions at the Widnes works we are still not able to 
give delivery of these materials as promptly as we should wish. 
Further extensions are, however, well advanced at Widnes, and in 
addition steps have been taken towards the establishment of a new 
plant for the manufacture of “ Everite ” pressure pipes at the Erith 
works, and production at this new plant will begin as early as 
possible. This company has also acquired additional land adjoining 
its works at Trafford Park, Manchester, and extensive additions 
to the plant are now in course of being made. Further, it is pro- 
posed to establish an Asbestos Cement works in Scotland, and for 











Beardmore shipyard on the Clyde; this particular undertaking will 
be carried out in conjunction with the Trustees of the fund estab- 
lished by Lord Nuffield-for increasing employment in the Special 
Areas. In addition to the developments in this country, we have 
also taken the preliminary steps towards the establishment of a 
manufacturing centre for asbestos cement products in South Africa ; 
a new company, Turners Asbestos Products (Proprietary) Ltd., 
has already been formed, and a site for the proposed factory has 
been acquired at Krugersdorp, near Johannesburg. 


I think that one of the most fitting tributes which has been paid 
to the expansion of the uses of asbestos cement in the building 
industry, is the extent to which our asbestos cement products will 
be used in the construction and equipment of the buildings erected 
for the Empire Exhibition to be held in Scotland next year. I am 
certain that visitors to the Exhibition will agree that the use which 
has been made of this product in the construction of walls, floors, 
ceilings and roofings, will be a unique example of the versatile 
nature of asbestos cement. Turners Asbestos Cement Company 
have from the outset co-operated fully with the architects of the 
Exhibition, Sir John Burnet Tait and Lorne, and we are always 
willing to co-operate similarly with all architects who are seeking a 
material capable of being used in conformity with their own ideas 
for the internal and external facing of buildings of all kinds. 


In addition to the building materials section, there has been an 
outstanding development in the electrical products department of 
Turners Asbestos Cement Company during the past year. ‘‘ Everite ” 
asbestos cement cable conduits are now being extensively used, not 
only by various municipalities for underground power cables but 
on an even larger scale, by the General Post Office for underground, 
telephone cables. The lightness of the material, the ease of handling 
and the simplicity of jointing, have combined to further the popu- 
larity of this newest development, and during the past twelve months 
the Widnes works of this Branch have manufactured, for the G.P.O. 
alone, conduits totalling in length nearly 500 miles. The use of 
our products in the electrical insulation field has also extended con- 
siderably during the past year. An increasing number of actual 
users of electrical equipment are demanding the incorporation of 
* Sindanyo ” and “‘ Siluminite ” products in their gear; further, 
although these products were primarily produced to meet the 
demands of the electrical industry, they are now being used to an 
increasing extent in the steel and iron industries. In fact, the expan- 
sion in the electrical products section of Turners Asbestos Cement 
Company has been quite exceptional during the past year; this is a 
particularly gratifying development, as these materials are sold 
entirely on quality. 

As regards the Insulation and Chemical section of our activities, 
The Washington Chemical Company has experienced, during the 
year under review, a very definite development in its chemical 
sales. One of the new fine chemicals, 7.e., translucent magnesia, 
has been accepted by the rubber industry as being of very con- 
siderable value, in that it gives them a greater transparency in their 
rubber products, as well as greater durability. 

During the past twelve months insulation contractors have been 
extremely busy, due largely to the great increase in industrial work 
of all types and the very big naval programme of new construction 
and reconditioning. Newalls Insulation Company have continued 
to maintain their leading position in the trade and have secured a 
full share of the orders available. 

On the marine side of their insulation business, the developmen 
of acoustic treatment on ships propelled by internal combustion 
engines, whether of the ocean liner or cross-Channel size, has been 
remarkable, and Newalls Insulation Company have successfully 
carried out contracts on both types of ship, adding materially to the 
comfort of passengers and crew by the treatment of engine rooms, 
ventilating fan rooms, and passenger accommodation. It is expected 
that succeeding years will show still further development of this 
acoustic treatment in which our material, based on asbestos, which 
is non-inflammable and non-organic, has such outstanding merit. 

During the year we have also perfected a process of manufacture 
for the production of moulded asbestos for the fire protection of 
steel work generally in electric power stations, sub-stations and 
distribution centres, the protection of electric cables and oil-immersed 
switch gear. It is anticipated that this new product will show 
definite development, and it has been well received by electrical 
consultants, power station engineers, and representatives of the 
Central Electricity Board. 

To sum up, I am sure that stockholders will agree that our company 
has had a very satisfactory year. Our profits have increased by a 
substantial sum, but I would like to make it clear that the reason for 
this increase is mainly the larger volume of business obtained, as 
increased selling prices, where these have been found possible, have 
been off-set to a very large extent by increased costs. As you are 
aware, it is our policy to try to keep our production capacity always 
ahead of immediate market requirements, to that we may be in a 
position at any moment to take advantage of an improvement in 
demand, and it is very largely through this policy that we have been 
able during the past year to accept the larger volume of business 
which has resulted in increased profits. 

The general condition of our organisation has never been better 
than it is today, and I can give no clearer illustration of our con- 
fidence in the future than to tell you that extensions are proceeding 
at every factory which we, or any of our associated companies, own, 
whether at home or abroad. 

Formal resolutions were then carried adopting the directors’ 
report and accounts for the year to September 30th, 1937, authorising 
payment of the ordinary dividend of 16} per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year subject to income tax, and re-appointing the 


this purpose we have acquired the site of the former well-known ; retiring directors and the auditors. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


JUTE INDUSTRIES 








MENACE OF IMPORTED GOODS 





MR. J. ERNEST COX’S VIEWS 





THE seventeenth annual general meeting of Jute Industries Ltd. 
was held on January 12th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Mr. J. Ernest Cox (the Chairman) said that the gross profit was 
greater, the actual amount by which it exceeded last year’s figure 
being £18,148. Dividends from subsidiary companies at £4,757 
compared with £1,892 in the previous account. The increase was 
accounted for by the receipt of a dividend from their- subsidiary 
company in the United States of America, where trading conditions 
fcr the most part of the year were good. During the year machinery 
having a book value of £11,867 had been put out of commission 
and that amount had been deducted before arriving at the gross 
profit of £118,471. The allocation for depreciation was £20,000 
more than last year. Shareholders might think that that had pre- 
vented the raising of the rate of dividend on the preference shares 
and, while that was so, there were special reasons for the increase 
and the provision was undoubtedly in the best interests of the 
company. They had at the present time the most up-to-date jute 
mills in the country and, if it was possible, they intended to maintain 
that standard. He felt sure that shareholders would agree that the 
policy upon which they had embarked in 1929, a policy of modernisa- 
tion, was a wise one and, although it had necessitated considerable 
expenditure, the money ‘had been well spent. All that was now 
required to enable them to reap the full advantage of their outlay 
was reasonably good trade and a measure of protection against the 
competition of goods produced under conditions so dissimilar from 
those which obtained in mills and factories in this country. 


They ‘proposed the same rate of dividend on the preference 
shares as last year, when they had felt justified in raising the dis- 
tribution from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. Today, although they 
had earned a larger profit, circumstances had arisen which made it 
imprudent to raise it further. 


PLEA FOR GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE. 


It appeared almost paradoxical that the largest company in an 
industry which was forced to make repeated applications to Govern- 
ment Departments for assistance to combat the effect of an ever- 
increasing flow of cheaply manufactured Asiatic goods which 
threatened its very life should be able to report an increased gross 
profit. The better result arose largely from orders they had been 
fortunate in securing during the early months of the year, and the 
general demand for Dundee goods, due partly to a strike in the 
Indian mills, had been sufficient to enable them to secure a reasonable 
complement of orders in spite of that competition. 


Today the position had changed. The volume of business 
offering was very small and, with Calcutta goods quoted at prices 
with which they were quite unable to compete arriving in even 
larger quantity, they found it impossible to book sufficient orders 
for their large production. 


Dealing with the general position of the jute trade, the Chairman 
said he gave figures last year showing the growth of imports into the 
United Kingdom of Indian goods for the ten months to October in 
each of the years 1934, 1935 and 1936. The figures for the ten 
months ending October, 1937, showed further increases in both 
cloth and bags and amounted in the case of the former to 131,374,206 
yards, and in the latter to §5,328,665 bags. In 1934 the ten months’ 
imports of cloth were 42,125,280 yards and of bags 40,819,399, so 
that in the space of three years there had been an increase of 212 per 
cent. in the imports of cloth and 3§ per cent. in the imports of bags. 
The Association of Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, in placing 
before the Government a plea for a system of quotas, based their 
suggestions on the imports of the year 1928. For the ten months 
in that year the imports were cloth 20,151,600 yards and bags 
36,257,400, so that on this basis the increase represented 552 per 
cent. on cloth and 52 per cent. on bags. These alarming figures, 
especially in the case of cloth, explained clearly the anxiety which 
existed as to the future of the industry i in Dundee unless something 
was done to reduce imports to more reasonable dimensions. 


REDUCTION OF COosTs, 


They had done much in the way of reducing their cost of pro- 
duction, but unless some further way could be found of continuing 
the process on a large scale, it would be impossible to reduce to any 
material extent the price at. which Dundee-made goods could be 
offered in competition with those of India. 


As to the current year, they carried a larger amount of profit on 
undelivered orders into the new account, but, contrary to their 
experience last year, business had been exceedingly quiet for some 
months. However, the company was in a much stronger financial 
position and, given reasonable trade and some assistance to the 
industry in general from H.M. Government, there was no reason 
why the position of the company should not continue to improve. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





——<—= 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


COMMODITY PRICES RISING. 


IN one important aspect the financial background has per. 
ceptibly improved during the past week. The prices of primary 

commodities have risen. A week ago commodity price move. 
ments merely reflected the moods of the London and New 
York Stock Exchanges. The reverse is now nearer to the 
truth. New buying has appeared in the commodity markets, 
and the shares of the very large number of companies connected 
with the production of metals, rubber, cotton and wheat have 
become more active. 

Copper, nearly always a favourite counter with the speculator, 
has led the way, because it has become apparent that Japan 
has been buying copper, presumably for war purposes, on a 
very substantial scale and because American rearmament 
should entail a rising consumption of metals. Thus copper 
has risen to over £44 per ton compared with the recent low 
point of £36 16s. 3d. last November. But there seems little 
risk of a repetition of last spring’s commodity boom. Pro- 
ducers have enormously extended their production capacity 
and can now quickly meet any increased demand. 

* * x * 


B.A.T:S. 

British American Tobacco Company, whose issued capital 
stands at £34,178,761, has world-wide interests in the cigarette 
and tobacco trades. It was known that the company and its 
associates had suffered from floods in the U.S.A. a year ago 
and from the present hostilities in China. The profit increase 
of £218,694 to £5,760,449 therefore, took the Stock Exchange 
by surprise. At the meeting this week the Chairman, Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen, announced that the losses to the American 
subsidiaries resulting from the floods amounted to about 
$500,000 and confirmed the fact that sales in China had been 
curtailed. But he remained confident of the future, pointing 
out that the business had been steadily strengthened over a 
number of years. He asked shareholders, however, not to 
regard the 1} per cent. tax free bonus, which was added to 
the usual dividend of 20 per cent. tax free, as a permanent 
innovation. 

* * * * 
TURNER AND NEWALL. 

Turner and Newall, the asbestos combine, is one of the 
growing number of companies which circulate an advance 
copy of the Chairman’s speech with the report and accounts, 
so that shareholders learned nearly a month ago that extensions 
were in progress at every one of the works at home and abroad 
controlled by the group. These extensions include the estab- 
lishment of an asbestos-cement works at the Beardmore 
shipyard on the Clyde in conjunction with the Nuffield Trust. 
But the Chairman explained that the forward policy does not 
imply any assumption that the tide of world conditions will be 
perpetually running in the company’s favour. On the con- 
trary, it is their policy to look beyond the immediate future and 
keep production capacity always ahead of demand. 

* x * * 
WOOLWORTHS. 

The profits of F. W. Woolworth and Company have con- 
founded Stock Exchange expectations by rising to a new high 
record just short of £6,500,000. At £6,490,014 they compare 
with £5,832,442 a year ago. It had been supposed, quite 
wrongly, that the margin of profit would be ground down 
between the millstones of higher wholesale prices and the 
** Nothing over 6d.” retail price limit. But the company has 
continued its policy of expansion without any break and now 
controls 677 retail shops, about 33 more than a year ago. The 
final dividend and cash bonus are unchanged at 45 per cent. in 
all, making a total distribution for the year of 60 per cent., and 
the balance carried forward is nearly £1,000,000 higher at 
£4,500,925 against £3,507,978. The figure is high enough to 
warrant the hope of another scrip bonus at some future date. 

( x * * * 


ALVIS. 

This week’s meeting of Alvis, Limited, was necessarily a 
critical one, but it ended in a victory for the board. It will 
be recalled that the accounts for the 19 months’ trading period 
showed a trading loss of £29,980 and that no dividend was 
paid. The Chairman, Mr. T. G. John, announced that raw 
material difficulties in the motor-car section had been overcome, 
and that this department was working to capacity, while the 
company’s aero-engine was undergoing the Government’s 
civil test. 

ae on * * * 
GxLaxo DIVIDEND POLicy. 

Joseph Nathan, the proprietors of ‘‘ Glaxo ” and other milk 
products, announced last December the resumption of ordinary 
dividends with a payment of Io per cent. after an interval 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., LTD. 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED PROFITS 








SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S STATEMENT 





Tue thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., was held on January roth at Westminster House, 
Millbank, London, S.W. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., said: Taking the assets side of 
the balance-sheet first, you will observe that ihe item of real estate and 
buildings at cost less provision for amortisation of leaseholds, 
£827,311, shows a net increase of £5,877 as compared with last year, 
due to the cost of additional freehold and leasehold buildings. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, the issued 
capital of £4,500,000 5 per cent. Preference stock and £6,000,000 
6 per cent. Second, Preference stock remains the same, but the issue 
of Ordinary stock is increased from £23,681,761 to £23,687,761, 
an addition of £6,000 stock. This is due to the issue of shares under 
a resolution passed at a meeting held on June 2Ist, 1926. 

This brings me to the last item, viz., profit and loss account. The 
accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all charges 
and expenses and providing for taxation, of £5,760,449, an increase 
of £218,694, which, under present conditions, I trust you will find 
satisfactory. 

Last year we carried forward a balance of £2,428,280 15s. 6d. To 
this must be added the profits for the year as previously mentioned, 
£5,760,449 138. §d., less the dividend on the 5 per cent. Preference 
stock of £225,000 on the 6 per cent. Second Preference stock of 
£360,000, and the four interim dividends paid on the Ordinary stock 
for the year, amounting to £3,947,710 3s. 4d., leaving a disposable 
balance of £3,656,020 5s. 7d., out of which the directors recommend 
the allocation of a sum of £100,000 to the employees’ benevolent 
fund, bringing that fund up to £362,965 11s., the distribution on 
January 17th, of a final dividend (free of United Kingdom income- 
tax) on the issued Ordinary stock of 8d. per £1 of stock, amounting 
to £789,592 Os. 8d., and a bonus (free of United Kingdom income 
tax) on the issued Ordinary stock of 3d. per £1 of stock, amounting to 
£296,097 Os. 3d., leaving £2,470,331 4s. 8d. to be carried forward. 

We have had a difficult year. Our sales and those of our subsidiary 
and associated companies show a satisfactory increase over the 
previous year, but there have been many difficulties to overcome. 

The directors have declared for the year 1937-38 an interim 
dividend of 10d. per £1 of stock, free of United Kingdom income 
tax. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAI. DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 








PrEsIDENT—Tue Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or f:male, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 





bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 
At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 


croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

_For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 











H.J.T. assured his life with the 
Old Equitable in 1870 for £1,200 
payable with profits at death. 
When he died in 1936 the Society 
paid £5,328 3s., or nearly 4} times 
the sum assured and over 2} times 
the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... — poe pare pom ‘at £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... ‘in aaa an pe 7 £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘Sie pe eae ‘ons on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 


— 








Many neglected, destitute children, 
once friendless and forgotten, now 
know that warm hearts are not 


TRAGEDY 
lacking in this land of ours. Each 
AVERTED! child in our Homes has a real 


chance in life—and the cost is 
only 14/- weekly. Will you help 
with a gift to the Director, Herbert 
H. Glanfield, 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


: Patron: H.M. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 4 


BOVRIL 


FOR A 
HEALTHY 
ae), | 
IN THE HOUSE 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 70.) 

of six years. At the meeting this week Mr. Alec Nathan, 
the Chairman, explained that the policy of the board was to 
build up reserves with a view to ensuring the regularity of 
dividends. He announced also that the company is sure 
enough of its position to resume half-yearly dividends on the 
8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary shares. 

* *« * * 


JuTE COMPETITION. 

Mr. J. Ernest Cox, at the meeting of Jute Industries, was 
faced with the paradox of a company which has earned increased 
profits, and at the same time is making applications to 
the Government for relief from Indian competition. He 
explained the paradox all too well. Last year’s increased 
profits were due to the large orders placed at the beginning 
of the year and to the strike in the Indian mills. The present 
situation was changed. There was a difference of £7 per ton 
in favour of the Calcutta goods. Unless some means could be 
devised of giving protection he believed the Dundee industry 
must continue to shrink. J.D.M. 


———————— 


A CALL ANSWERED 


The POPULATION of BARKING has 
33,000 in the last SIX YEARS 


GREATFIELDS HALL 


has been erected and equipped at a cost of over £4,500 by 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION 


to meet the URGENT NEED for RELIGIOUS training. 








increased by 














FINANCIAL HELP is sought. 








Donations thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Mr. Frank A. Scarr, 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION, 
7 Three Colts Lane, London, E.2, 






RHEUMATIC 


and 
ARTHRITIC ILLS ENDED! 


OVER 5,030 DOCTORS USE REMEDY 
Figures certified by Chartered Accountants) 
Gout, Lumbago and Sciatica also Relieved 


increasing body of medical opinion has turned to the 
particular remedy for Rheumatic and Arthritic ills. This remedy, 
wn as ‘ Curicones,” has been strikingly successful in a large number 


In recent years an 
support of a 
which is kno 





and banishment of Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
, and Sciatica. The fact that in 1931, 300 
COUPON 
To STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD., 
Mfg. Chemists and Druggists (Dept. S.U.4), 
19-21 Farringden Street, London, E.C.4. 
Please send Free and post-paid a Trial 
Supply of ‘“‘CURBICONES,” with an inter- 
esting booklet on HOW and WHY they 
conquer Rheumatic and allied ailments, 


dd both the relief 
rout, Lumbag 






aud assimi gre r > 
comprising the unique formula are NAME 20... see e eee eect e eee eee eeee 
all approved by the British Phar ADDRESS 
maceutical Authorities. oe a ala hia a lala a al ge htt Ae haa ge 
Se ee ee eS aes Pierre eee ie re 
remedy, please send the 


EE as nnn S nelcum AR eEah Sine eRe 


on now for a Free Trial Treat- Please write in BLOCK letters. 


and Descriptive Literature. 





ment 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, Lendon, E.C.1. 





Reged. Trade Mark 














“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 277 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted] 


10 fll 

















ACROSS 4. 
1. Shoes are oppressed. 
12. Use of this is a fishy way to 
divert attention. 


* O’er the glad waters of the 
dark blue sea, 

Our . . . as boundless, and 
our souls as free.” 


14. rev. See 20. See 28. 
15. Dance given by R.A. is . See 28. 
about perfect around a . A current purpose ? 


. rev. Childish leather. 

. rev. There’s nothing fancy 

about this surface. 

rev. Pop-gun (anag.). 

“The reciprocal. . . of dis- 

cordant powers draws out 

the harmony of the uni- 

verse.” 

Ancient magicians. 

rev. Chopin ‘wrote three of 

this form for pianoforte. 

19. rev. “Flung ... from the 

spicy shrub.” 

rev. “on flowers that 
languish’d around, 

In silence reposed the volup- 
THOUS. o.5° 


French may-pole. 

17. rev. and 35. Any letter if an 
early alphabet. 

18. rev. Fore-arm bone. 10. 

19. rev. Do elevators serve the II. 
moral improvements of a 
community ? 

20. rev. with 14. This object of 
pursuit is a jest. £3 

21. Move that ends up in a_ 16, 
warm place. 

23. You will not find this your 
forte. 

24. You are likely to lose your 22. 
head over this savage. 

27. Intended for Thomas Shad- 
well by Dryden. 


oe oN AYN 


28. rev. However large this and 25. rev. Tiro with a revolver. 
6’s tract of ground, with § 26. Dr. J. Brown’s mastiff. 
it’s greater. 31. rev. Part of a mark. 


rev. Hectometre. 
Unchecked letter in 1 down 
geminated. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 276 


29. Old game resembling cricket. 

30. These herbs are not water- 
tight. 

32. Being dismal this way is 
mostly an old game. 


33. 
34. 


35. rev. See 17. 

36. Musical part of a river ? 
DOWN 

1. Visionary escape from a 


tower. 
2. No, these persons are not 
fruit vendors. 
3. Patients like to be sym- 
metrical in this way. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 276 is Miss M. I. Niven, 
Holly House, Broad Road, Sale, Manchester. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the 
paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters ). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
“o a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 





iil 





24% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





5% for 135 74% for 26 ; 
PERSONAL 
6 BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 
52.000 fying, will be supplied this winter 


to hungry East End children, FUNDS permitting ; 
Remember the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 
25s. for 100. How many may we entertain as your 
guests >—R.S.¥.P. to THe Rev. Percy INESON, Supt., 
East END Musston, Stepney Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
met, Commenciat Road, Stepney, E. tr. 





D E TE CTIVES. Divorce, Raquicies, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—Untversat Detec- 


TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





‘ROUP of business and professional women, non- 

K political, would like use of modern Chub premises 

(West End) for meetings, luncheons and dinners.— 
Write Box A. 700, The Spectator. 

NFE = COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 

can... and I will.”—Britisn INSTITUTE OF 

PRrAc aa PsyCHOL oGyY, Ltp.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 








I r ARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 -—WMake spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





TOU’ VE lost your train ?—then you’re a vexed one— 
y Well, smoke TOM LONG and catch the next one. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





| yi STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 


Scarcely enough money for food, aged, infirm, thin 
clothes and a dread of winter’s cold. 
something for our COAL FUND.—TuHeE S&cretTAry, 
74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 


POOR MAN suffering from CANCER, 
A income 12s. 6d. per week, and wife and child 
PLEASE HELP.— 





to maintain. —Appeal S., NATIONAL 


Please send | 





ree 


SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. | 








APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
4 . 


1938 


Application is invited for (i) Fellowships or (i) 
Grants in aid of research. The Fellowships or Grants | 
are intended for senior workers who are prevented 
from carrying out research work by routine duties or 
pressure of other work. They are limited to British- 
born subjects normally resident in Great Britain. In 
exceptional circumstances the Trustees may waive 
the condition as to residence. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months, 
and the amount will depend on the nature of the 
research and the circumstances of the applicant. Any 
subject which may add to human knowledge may be 
~ posed for a Fellowship or Grant, but preference 

given to subjects in which other provision for research 
is inadequate, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Dr. L. Haden Guest, Leverhuime Research 
Fellowships, Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. Telephone: Central 7474. 

Applications must be received on or before rst March, 
1938. Awards. will be announced in July and the 
Fellowships or Grants will date from 1st September, 
1938. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 


Professional and | 
Seven months’ | 


Practicat Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course £55. a oy from 

Dept F.. 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 159 


of 


“THE SPECTATOR” 
will be ready on 
JANUARY 28. 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed 
with instructions and_ ad- 


dressed to:—INDEX DEPT., 
“THE SPECTATOR,” 
LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 


COLLEGE. | 

















LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
total B cineeienaemnenane sneacloassaieiennsaescaiaiaas 
a 2 ee COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees "of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science. 


Courses in Classics, and in French, English, German and | 


Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
Non-University Students. 
of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the 
College. Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus 
free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
| Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


Open to 





"  _aciuaaamaiatas TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Principal—Muss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate im Education. Students are eligible tor 
grants. 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF 
L (Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
ia men, Politicians or Business men. 
DIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable sania found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


Studentships to the value | 


Admissions in January and September. For | 


SECRETARIES. | 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from to-19. Playing 
fields, park. woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
| Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
| University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
| Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





i HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well- known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tion to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Itustrated pros- 
| pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE CHELTENHAM 





LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships and 
| Exhibitions including a Music Scholarship, will be 
| held in March. Candidates must be under 15 on 
| July 31st, 1938. 

| For further particulars and syllabus apply SECRETARY, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 








EDUCATIONAL 


744 rc “3 
DAVIES, LAING DICK 
Services Results, November, 1937. 

23 CANDIDATES: 20 SUCCESSES. 
During the past five years 312 successes 
including 109 for the Services. 
GLOUCESTER -— > Y 
7 Holland Park, W.rr. 7437. 
PUPILS CAN BEGIN are ANY TIME. 








HE "WESTMINSTER TUTORS | Miss. ‘Preeseon, 

M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For rospectus, advice and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1. (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2976. 








‘ 


LECTURES 


L IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 





LECTURES at 8.1t§ P.M 
In the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTL AND PLACE, 
| W.1. (Near Broadcasting House.) 
No. 4.—JANUARY I8TH, 1938. 
THE COMING SLUMP 
by R. F. Harrop, M.A. 
Chairman: Mriner Gray, C.B.E. 

Tickets for each lecture (2s. and rs.) and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1, or may be 
obtained at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 








EIMANN WINTER LEC STURES. 


Supplementing the training of the Reimann School 
of Commercial and Industrial a. Friday Evenings 
at 8 p.m. Visitors Admitted. at door. 
Friday, January 21st : Dr. NIKOLAUS PEV SNER, 
“PAINTER, SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER.’ 
—Write for full list, S, 4-10 Regency Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. Vic 34r3r. 











“AV E you ever thought of taking a personal part 
in ridding the world of Consumption—the dread 
disease which carries off some 500 of our people every 


week? You can do so by becoming a Governor of 
Brompton Hospital, 
year. Please write to Secretary, 


London, S.W. 3. 











ADELAIDE 


STREET, REQUEST. 
CHARING PHoneE: TEM. 9467. 


and sending five guineas each 
Brompton Hospital, 


HACHETTE’S=—— 


MONTHLY LIST FREE ON 












Chemists and 








LARGE 
STOCKS. 
PROMPT 





CROSS LONDON’S 





SERVICE. | | 
©, (-OREIGN BOOKSHOP }. 














Trust Your Dentist 


KOLYNOS is known throughout the world as a tocti 
paste which cleans and brightens teeth without harmful 
bleaching action or 
Stores. 


1/9, I/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 





unnecessary abrasion. Of all 


asco 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


5% for 133 7% for 26 5 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W. C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXAMINATIONS 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, Yorkshire. 





Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30, per annum, 
will be offered as the result of an Examination to be 
held in March, 1938. Entries to be received not 
later than February &th. —Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, 


’ ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c.,promptly ex..MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,g6MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 








&e. 








YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
, compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PETER DEREK, Lrp. (Dept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





eee 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000: 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road, S.E. 21. 





Wanize: original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN MusIc 
PuBLISHERS, LTp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 








CINEMAS 
C.A D.8 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
THE FILM FOR WHICH.A SPECI AL PRIZE WAS 
CREATED. 


‘LA GRANDE 





M Y 


Jean Renoir’s great achievement, ‘ 
ILLUSION ” (A). 








ENTERTAINERS 





ELENA MILLAIS, well-known Entertainer and 
t Radio Artist, gives “‘ Songs and Laughter ” in your 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. Riv. 5794. 











PIANOS 





py LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
i] PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE a} 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ee ae oc Clotted Cream, 3s. Ib. car. pd. Sam- 
ple }lb. tins, 1s.—MRrs. STEPHENS, Barford, Warwick. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
R PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 





.(Tem. 3048.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sel] ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions: 5% for 13: 7} for 26: and 10% for §2. 





Mas; SCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES in over 200 
delightful patterns and shades to measure from 
27s. 6d. Specimen dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns, 
LEODIAN (SP. 14), 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





’, men’s and 
designs, shawls, 


i EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, 

children’s garments in latest 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe Shetland. 





DUCHESS 
CRUISES 


Perfect 20,000 ton ships, large, comfortable 

and steady. first class only. 

MAR. 15. DUCHESS OF 
28 days cruise to West 
Morocco, from 48 Gns, 

“MAR. 23. DUCHESS OF 
days cruise to West 
Morocco, from 34 Gns, 

APR. 14. (EASTER.) DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND. 11 days cruise to Madeira 
and Morocco, from 19 Gns, 


RICHMOND. 
Africa and 


ATHOLL. 
Africa 


20 
and 


For Further Particulars 
— Your Local Agent, or 


World's Greatest Travel Ga, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
a (WHtehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall 
Gaze Street, E.C.3., London and all princi- 
EE pal cities. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. — Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


water, 
R.A.C. 


“MANCHESTER 





7} DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms : “‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





IME TREE CLUB, 137 Ebury St., S.W.1. Tel.: 
4 Sloan 8862. Room, Breakfast & Bath from 6s. 6d. 
night. Full board & weekly terms if required. Garden. 





\ gorge og tage Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 





‘we YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post ny ot 180 INNS 
and TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME gi HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P, R. .A., Cim,, St: ‘Gane ‘Horer. 
STREET, W.1. 


193 REGENT 





T OU RS 


pour: -C CRU ISE to LE gypt (Cairo, L uxor, Senek po 

hebes), Naples, Pompeii, Athens, Istanbul, 
Rhodes, &c. Conducted by Dr. Fothergill.—Write or 
enquire Dr. FOTHERGILL, Chorley Wood, Herts, or 
Camps & Tours UNION, 126 Baker Street, London, W.1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “S” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prodential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





_ CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly; with 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 





Printed in Great Britain by W. 


SPEAIGHT AND SONS, 
No. 99 Gower Street, 


L1«D:, 
London, W.C. 





98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and 1 published — Tue SPECTATOR, ‘hile 
1.—Friday, January 14, 1938 


HOLIDAYS 





{INLAND.—WINTER SPORTS or SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS.—Write for details, FINNISH TRAVEL 
BUREAU, 7 Victoria St., S.W.1. Abbey 5300. 








WHERE TO STAY 





EST & CONVALESCENCE Country Home. Well 
i heated. Beautiful country. Distant view sea. 
Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing, 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2.— 
Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean) TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCK RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA, ee HOUSE. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDCN.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russe! 
Street, W.C. 2. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W.7. 
-—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PErwick Bay & LINKs 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.)—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
$T. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE., 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK.,Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hottt. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—-HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


at their offices 





